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A CLEAR, well-cut expression this por- 
trait of Mendenhall furnishes us, of a 
clear and well-balanced mental constitu- 
tion. The development is that of a close 
and earnest observer, one who is specific 
in his attention to the subject of his 
inquiry, and thus endeavors to make 
thorough work of his examination. 
The breadth of the head is marked ; it 
points to his family derivation, and sig- 
nalizes the characteristic of industry 
and physical energy that belongs natur- 
ally to the true Teutonic stock. How- 
ever that stock may be deflected this pe- 
culiarity of cranial and cerebral organ- 
ization is usually to be seen, and its im- 
press upon the intellectual and moral 
qualities is expressed in the action of the 
man. He is aworker more than a talk- 
er. He speaks from the fulness of his 
information but is always terse, definite, 
to the point. He has the power to 


systemize his gatherings from the field of 


nature, and to give.them due effect in 
the formulation of a theory or system ; 
Ae has unygu.2! ability in the comparison 
of data; hence Should evince power of 
criticism, readiness in detecting fallacies 
of argument and errors of .deduction, 
and that keenness of analysis that is 
practicable in excluding things that em- 
barrass one by their apparent connec- 
tion in the effort to determine the bear- 
ing of facts. That is a curious, scrutiniz- 
ing nose. It intimates nicety of judg- 
ment, and good culture. It also indi- 
cates a vein of severity in the judgment 
of moral things. He is naturally in- 
clined to be sharp in his demands upon 
others who have obligations to perform. 
We should be disposed to credit him 
therefore with a sensitive regard to per- 
sonal responsibility and reputation. The 
fulness and height of the crown show 
strength of character, firmness, and in- 
dependence. He is not likely to attempt 
what he can not carry out ; and once in 
the harness of endeavor, he is no half 
way, easy going, indolent worker, but 


spirited, rapid, and on thelookout. He 
exacts much from himself, and may do 
the same as regards others. 

Thomas Corwin Mendenhall, who 
was elected President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its last meeting, is a native of 
Ohio. He was born in Columbia County, 
Oct. 4, 1841, of Quaker stock on his 
father’s side that dates from the settle- 
ment of the Penn Company. 

A country village school was the place 
where young Mendenhall received his 
boyhood’s education. Later he studied 
books on his own account, and being 
drawn toward mathematics and natural 
science, he pursued them as opportunity 
and leisure afforded. Becoming some- 
what known for his proficiency in these 
branches, he was appointed instructor 
in physics and mechanics in the Ohio 
State University when that institution 
was organized in 1873, and held the 
position until 1878, when he resigned to 
take the professorship of physics in the 
Imperial University of Japan at Tokio. 
While in Japan he organized a meteor- 
ological observatory, in which observa- 
tions were made during his stay and 
afterward until it was merged into a 
general meteorological system estab- 
lished by the Japanese government. He 
also carried out a series of investigations 
on the force of gravity at the sea level, 
and on the famous Japanese extinct vol- 
cano Fujiyama. He made measurements 
of the figure of the mountain and of its 
density, from which data he deduced a 
value for the mass of the earth that 
agrees very closely with the result that 
Francis Baily obtained by the Cavendish 
method. About this time he also made 
a series of elaborate measurements of 
the wave-lengths of the principal Fraun- 
hofer lines of the solar spectrum. Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall became interested in 
earthquake phenomena while in Japan, 
and was one of the founders of the 
Seismological Society of Tokio. With 
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Professor E. 8. Morse and others he 
gave public lectures on scientific subjects 
to general audiences iu the temples and 
theaters of the city of Tokio,out of which 
grew theestablishment of the first public 
lecture hall in the Japanese empire. 

In 1881 he returned to the United 
States and resumed his chair at the Ohio 
State University. In the following year 
he organized the Ohio State Weather 
Service, of which he was director until 
1884. He was the first to devise and 
put into operation a system of weather 
signals:for display upon railway trains, 
which beeame general throughout the 
United States and Canada, and con- 
tinued in service until the introduction 
of a new code by the chief signal officer 
in 1887. 

In 1884 Professor Mendenhall was 
appointed professor in the United States 
Signal Service at}; Washington, 'where 
he organized and equipped a physical 
laboratory in connection with the ottice 


of the chief signal officer. and inaugu- 
rated systematic observations of atmos- 
pheric electricity. In coanection with 
this work he investigated the methods 
for determining ground temperatures, 
for which-purpose he has invented sev- 
eral forms of apparatus, and he was the 


first to establish stations in the United 
States for the regular collection of 
earthquake phenomena. 

In 1886 he resigned from the service 
of the government to accept the presi- 
dency of the Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
in Terre Haute, Ind., where he has 
shown not a little executive ability in 
developing the efficiency and usefulness 
of a young institution. In July of this 
year he was nominated by President 
Harrison to the place of superintendent 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, an appointment that has been 
held by men of considerable scientific 
eminence, and for which Professor Men- 
denhall is well fitted for by experience 
and culture. 

Among his many scientific articles are 
included original papers published in 
the Proceedings of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science; 
the American Journal of Science, Na- 
ture, Popular Science Monthly, etc., 
and monographs that were issued by the 
University of Tokio and several special 
reports on seismology issued by the 
United States government. In addition 
to the foregoing he has published a 
popular treatise entitled ‘“‘A Century of 
Electricity.” 


oo 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN BRAIN-FUNCTIONS AND HUMAN 
CHARACTER.* 


HE failure of a scientific basis to 
human character and a correct 
analysis of the fundamental human dis- 
positions must be attributed to the want 
of knowledge of the brain and nervous 
system, and to the preference with 
which men hitherto followed metaphysi- 
cal speculations on the human mind in 
comparison t»> physical research. The 
study of comparative anatomy,of crani- 
ology, of the evolution of the intellect, 
of heredity, of mind in animals, of the 


1.* Abstract of a paper read before the Anthropo- 
Jogical Section of the British Association at the 
late Newcastle meeting. 


growth of intelligence in children, and 
the perversion of the faculties in the 
insane, aud other studies which help us 
to understand Human Nature are of 
comparatively recent origin, while the 
most important of all, that is, brain 
physiology, is still most obscure. It is 
only recently that the plurality of func- 
tions of the brain has been demonstrat- 
ei scientifically, and though a number 
of English and foreign investigators 
have succeeded in localizing centers 
for motion and sensation, we are still 
in need of a method: how to demon- 
strate centers of ideation or thought. A 
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number of experiments have been made 
on the cortex of animals with the result 
of defining the distinct regions for mo- 
tion and sensation, either by exciting 
definite portions of brain, and watching 
the movements that occur, or by 
destructive lesions and observation of 
the loss of movements ; and though the 
results in themselves were not hitherto 
vonsidered to be of direct value to the 
student of mental science, they demon- 
strate—as will be shown—the physical 
parallel of certain emotions, and confirm 
actual localizations made empirically by 
earlier investigators. 

This communication is intended to be 
acollection of facts relating to the sub- 
ject of brain functions, in the subjective 
and objective aspects, with the view of 
showing the posibi§ity of a ‘scientific ” 
Phrenology and the necessity of re-ex- 
amining the observations made by Gall, 
bearing in mind the defects of ‘he system 
and overstrained pretensions of some of 
his followers. 

(a) Experimental physiologists are 
agreed (see Prof. Dr. Sigmund Exner, 
Localizationen der Functionen dear 
Grosshirnrinde des Menschen, Vienna, 
1881), that the most intense centers for 
movements of the ‘‘ facial” muscles are 
in a portion of brain extending from 
the gyrus centralis anterior to the latter 
end of the middle frontal convolution. 
This localizati>n is confirmed by patholo- 
gists and all observers are struck by the 
frequency with which disease of the 
“facial” nerve occurs together with 
loss of articulation of speech. This 
Brain area corresponds with that in 
which Gall located his ‘organ of mim- 
iery,” which he supposed to be the 
physical condition for a talent for the 
imitation of gestures of other people,and 
which he noted to be often accompanied 
by a talent for imitating the voice of 
others, thus eonstituting the necessary 
fundamental dispositions to the art of 
“acting.” d 

(b) Prof. Ferrier’s lo@alization of the 
‘gustatory center,” at the tip of the 


lower temporal convoiution, the center 
which sometimes give rise to ravenous 
appetite or sitophobia, exemplified in 
certain forms of insanity, is exactly the 
same as that of ‘‘gustativeness” or “‘ali- 
mentiveness” as made by the early 
phrenologists, and which they supposed 
to incite us to the sensual enjoyment of 
the palate, and the activity of which is 
independent of hunger and thirst. 

(c) Prof. Ferrier (FPanctions of the 
Brain p. 463 etc.,) considers intellectual 
attention to be essentially ideal vision. 
and says that when we are conceétitrat- 
ing our attention the ideal object is held 
in the field of clear vision by appropriate 
ocular movements, which react back on 
the centers of vision and keep the ideal 
object in the field of clear consciousness- 
and through this recall its various 
sensory and motor associations: He 
comes to the conclusion that the cen- 
ter of vision is the center for con- 
centration of attention. Prof. Ferrier 
supposed the angular gyrus to be the 
center of vision, but it is now shown by 
Prof. Schafer (Royal Society Proceed- 
ings Dec. 22d, 1887) and by foreign ob- 
servers to be in the ‘first occipital con- 
volution,” the same area in which 
George Combe located the same power, 
naming it ‘‘concentrativeness,” which 
he supposed to enable one to arrest one’s 
attention for a long time on one object. 

(dq) The area, a portion of the 
ascending frontal convolution, in which 
Prof. Ferrier located the centers for 
movements of the elevator muscles, the 
same which are called: into action in 
joyful emotions and enable us to elevate 
the cheeks and angles of the mouth as 
expressed in smiling, is the same in 
which Gearge Combe located the organ 
of cheerfulness, badly termed ‘* hope,” 
on account of grandiose delusions which 
are created when the organ is in an ex- 
cited state. Sir James Critchton-Browne 
and others have noted that in the ais- 
ease known as general paralysis of the 
insane there is almost invariably 
optimism, insane joyousness, delusions 
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as to wealth and grandeur, while the 
earliest physical symptom is trembling 
at the corners of the mouth and at the 
outer corners of the eyes, and Dr. 
Voisin explains the condition (Traite de 
la Paralysie Generale des Alienes, 1879,) 
by supposing the existence of a center of 
exhalation. 

(e) Mr. Herbert Spencer, the eminent 
philosopher, who wrote in his younger 
-days some clever articles on Phrenology 
(see Zoist Vol. 1 and 2) in which he 
demonstrated his belief in Gall’s system 
and showed himself an acute observer, 
localizes in the latter halves of the lower 
frontal.gonvolutions, in the area which 
was thought by Gall to be connected 
with ‘‘ visions,” the faculty of ‘‘ Reviv- 
iscence.” His theory is that the pro- 
posed faculty is ‘‘the chief agent of 
imagination and that it affords a tangi- 
ble explanation of mental illusions.” 
He quotes many examples of men of 
powerful imagination like Dante, Tasso, 
Swedenborg, and others who have been 
subject to mental illusions and asks his 
critics to examine the likenesses of poets 
to see the predominance of the corre- 
sponding skull-area. Modern patholo- 
gists thought at one time that spectral 
appearances were caused by disturbed 
brain centers of vision, but an examina- 
tion of the cortex of the insane has 
shown that the supposed visual brain 
area is hardly ever affected, while the 
posterior zone of the frontal convolu- 
tions always shows adhesion, decortica- 
tion and wasting. Further evidence is 
deducible from the fact that the facial 
expression of visionaries can be pro- 
duced by physical excitation of the areain 
question, but the attempt to analyse the 
supposed faculty meets with difficulties. 
All we are entitled to assume is that 
this area is concerned with the powers 
of imagination, and that when it is in a 
state of disease,or over-excitement, it may 
give rise to hallucinations and visions. 

(f) Lesion of the angular gyrus is 
shown by Munk, Ueber die Functionen 
der Grosshirnrinde, Berlin, 1881, and 


others to cause so-called ‘‘ Psychical 
blindness.” Seelenblindheit, and num- 
erous experiments demonstrate the 
‘“*non-perception of danger” in those 
animals in which this gyrus had been 
destroyed. Adjoining it, 7. e. at the 
extremity of the ascending pariental 
convolution, Prof. Ferrier locates the 
center for movements of the ‘‘ platysma 
myoides muscle,” on the importance of 
which in the expression of fear both 
Darwin and Sir Chas. Bell dwell, while 
Duchenne calls it the muscle of fright. 
The whole area corresponds with the 
area in which Gall located his organ of 
‘* apprehension ” afterward called ‘‘cau- 
tiousness,” which he supposed to be 
excited when we are in a state of anxie- 
ty or fear and which region he found 
enormously developed in persons known 
to take alarm easily and who could be 
easily terrified. 

(g) Darwin’s and Herbert Spencer’s 
description of the physical expression of 
the ‘‘irascible” emotion in animals, as 
for instance, when about to attack an 
antagonist, is: adrawing back of the 
ears, gnashing of the teeth, and 
growling ; while Prof. Ferrier observed 
that the excitation of the superior 
temporo-sphenoidal convolution in 
monkeys and the corresponding con- 
volutions in dogs caused retraction 
of the ears, accompanied occasionally 
by a sudden spring or bouud forward, 
and in cats it caused opening of the 
mouth associated with vocalization and 
other signs of emotional expression 
such as spitting and lashing the tail as 
ifin rage. Ferrer’s localization of the 
auditory center in this same convolution 
has been rejected by foreign investiga- 
tors and by Prof. Schafer in this 
country, Royal Society Proceedings, 
Dec. 22d, 1887. This areais no other 
than that which Gall found so promi- 
nently developed in all carniverous 
animals, and in murderers, and which 
he supposed to be the physical condition 
of the destructive propensity or irascible 
emotion. 
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The examination has not been com- 
pleted, for, even limited as it is, it will 
excite much criticism. Little has been 
said of the analysis of Human Character 


and no mention has been made of the | 


arguments in favor of the plurality of 
functions of the brain, as, for instance, 
the necessity of there being special 
ideational centers, otherwise it would be 
impossible to explain the hereditary 
transmission of peculiarities of character 


and mental characteristics from parent 
to child, for the subject is a wide one 
and can not possibly be treated in one 
communication. 

Only one humble wish the author 
desires to express before concluding 
his paper, and thatis: May his critics 
give the subject a fair consideration and 
disregard the prejudices of ignorance 
and superstition. 

BERNARD HOLLANDER. 





---- 


MY BROTHER'S 


T takes thousands of my brothers to 
keep me in all the comforts I enjoy. 
Mine would therefore be a case contrary 
to all the laws of God in society and 
nature if it were not proper for me to 
do all in my power toward keeping up 
the brotherhood of the human race. 
And plain it is that I can do the most 
and the best work for those who are 
nearest me ; to my own household first, 
and then to my immediate neighbors, 


relatives, friends, and acquaintances. 
Through these I may also reach many 
who never knew me, or even heard of 


me. Yes; every person is a member of 
the grand humanity on the earth, and 
as such he will affect the whole in some 
measure. And, unless he is a dead 
member, all the rest will likewise have 
some influence upon him. Any person 
who does not care for the welfare of 
others is a dead member, whom the 
community has to drag along while he 
exists; and a loathsome drag heis ; a 
cumberer of the ground, and a stench 
to all that is lovely and peaceful among 
mankind. When a person is willing to 
be a stain in society, and even is pleased 
because others have to tolerate him he 
shows how utterly dead he is to every- 
thing that is human, and to all that is 
heavenly and Godlike. 

No one is his brother's keeper in the 
sense of ownership, or of having a right 
to dictate to others as to how much they 
are entitled to have of this world’s goods 
and enjoyments, and how they shall 


KEEPER. 


live; but in assisting them to obtain 
what they need, and in making their 
good works successful. Yet, it is not 
helping another to give him what it is 
known he will waste or abuse, however 
much jhe may desire it, or even be in 
need of its proper use. You can not give 
to another the use of that which he will 
abuse ; and what a person abuses is an 
injury to him. He who abuses what 
should be a blessing to him is a dead 
member in the human economy, and to 
treat him as if he were alive to every 
good is hurtful. Society can only drag 
him along by limiting him and proscrib- 
ing bounds for him on all sides. 

The members in human society are 
as different and various as are the mem- 
bers in the human body, and they sev- 
erally need as different treatment as 
these. Sound, which is everything to 
the ear, is nothing to the eye, and very 
little to any other member of the body. 
Food, to be beneficial, must be given to 
the stomach ; and in the healthy body 
the stomach has its guardians which 
select the proper food, and its best con- 
ditions. The feet can not do the work 
of the hands; yet it is but little the 
hands can do without the use of the 
feet. And unless the mind presides over 
and controls the whole being, nothing 
is more useless and base than the human 
body. As the several organs in the body 
are in many ways the keepers of each 
other, so each member in human society 
—and every person is one such member 
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—is keeper in some way to one or more 
of the rest, and through these even of 
the whole; all under the power and 
guidance of the mind, as everything is 
from and by Divine Providence. And 
let no one fret about the dead members, 
for they afford opportunities for the 
judicious exercise of true charity. And 
as charity increases will they decrease. 
J. R. HOFFER. 





THE MIND THE STATURE OF THE 
MAN. 


Does any one know ofa reason, I pray— 
Of a good solid reason, I mean— 
Why one who must labor may not when at 
play 
In the fair fields of poesy glean? 
And who need complain it his hoe one shall 
fling : 
From a hand that is horny with toil, 
And try, from his brain, with a steel pen, to 
wring 
What he never can dig from the soil ? 


It may be, indeed, that when muscle and bone 
With fatigue are all aching and sore, 
The brain, though with knowledge it thickly 
be sown, 
With reluctance will yield up its store. 
And yet it will yield—if the treasure be 
there— 
As of old at the touch of the rod 
The rock in old Horeb poured forth, free and 
fair, 
Its cool stream for the people of God. 


But it from one’s youth brain all fallow has 
lain, 
And if only with bone and with brawn 
One tolls as the ox, then ’tis greatly in vain, 
For his intellect still waits its dawn. 
And what of the man if his intellect sleep, 
Who but works, eats and slumbers away 
The days of his years? He in darkness‘must 
creep, 
Who should walk in the white light of day. 


“The mind,” one has writ, “is the stature of 
man;” 
Little worth are one’s lands and one’s gold 
If the soul must be stunted—if brain must be 
ban— 
If the man may not ever unfold. 
The wealth of the Indies can not make amend, 


If we miss all the treasures that hide 
In books, which the hand of the masters have 
penn’d, 
To console, to instruct us and guide. 


That man surely labors with skill none the 
less, 
Who in leisure the wide realm surveys, 
Where thought seeks forever all minds to im- 
press— ; 
Where the lightning of genius plays. 
Then shun the drear lowlands with fogs over- 
lain; 
Climb the bright, sunny highlands of life, 
Where vast, pleasant prospects the fancy en- 
chain, 
And forget, in the pleasure, the strife. 
J. B. WALTER, M, D. 


DOWN BY THE SEA. 


I Go down by the sea, 
Where the waves speak to me 
Of my darling, the heart of my heart, 
Now her footprints no more 
Mark the storm-beaten shore, 
Where the billows embrace and depart. 


There the sad billows break, 

Like my heart for her sake, 
On the lonely and desolate shore. 

The winds of the sea 

Are now sighing with me, 
For a mortal, now mortal no more. 





There the winds wove a shroud, 

Of a dim, passing cloud, 
Betwixt me and the bright sun above; 

And the form in its fold, 

Like the shape in the mold, 
Was the form of the angel I love. 


Would that I were a flower, 
Born of sunshine and shower, 

1 would grow on the grave of the dead; 
I would sweeten the air 
With the perfume of prayer 

Till my soul on its incense had fled. 


And I never could fade 
In the delicate shade 
Of the tree in whose shadow she lies. 
Up in immortal bloom, 
Beyond her silent tomb 
She will there in her beauty arise. 


Oft I see her in dreams 
On the banks of the streams 
{n the world of exquisite bliss, 
Where the sweep of her wings, 
And the songs that she sings, 
Awake me to duty in this. 
GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY,—No. 26. 
MRS. MARY E. H. G. DOW. 


Many of our readers have heard of 
the lady whose many initials are given 
above, because of her unique position in 
the world of business. We had heard of 
her but not until now was the oppor- 
tunity given for presenting her strong 
face in our text. We had indulged a 





pliable, passive sort. The body is large 
and deeply nourished, and so is the 
brain ; hence every fiber of the organic 
elements that minister to faculty is 
well sustained. There is great emphasis, 
spirit and resilience in the character of 
Mrs. Dow. She is positive, straight- 





MARY E. H. G. DOW. 


little in curiosity as to the kind of face 
@ woman should have who could 
manage a horse-railroad, and we ex- 
pected to find in it elements of undoubted 
power. We are far from disappointed. 
No one can look at this engraving and 
say that she is anything of the soft, 


forward, clear,?and independent, ‘a 
woman who should be able to use words 
with facility, and say what she means. 
There is a business look in the expres- 
sion, a vein of the judicial too, as if she 
were able to weigh the pros and cons of 
fact and argument and discriminate 
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closely as regards the merits of a given 
question. She should be a jolly woman 
at times, and buoyant and humorsome, 
from the very fullness of her vitality. 
Yet it is likely that she is more serious 
than mirthful. She believes in the util- 
ities and when disposed to sympathy 
and kindness would prefer to do her 
benefaction in her own way. There is 
astrong social nature; she is fond of 
friends and home, and it would be a 
leading aim with her to make her house 
a‘place of enjoyment and comfort. She 
a pushing, energetic manager while the 
working hours last, but when they are 
over, she can enjoy ease and leisure 
with the best, and would not have others 
debarred from having their seasons of 
rest and enjoyment. For the excellent 


portrait that is printed on our first page 
we are iridebted to the courtesy of the 
Street Railway Gazette of Chicago. 
Mrs. Dow, born Mary Edna Hill, is a 
a native of Dover, N .H.,aud comes from 
a family of Puritan stock. Her youthful 


education was obtained at one of the 
Boston high schools, and for several 
years after her graduation she served as 
a teacher and assistant principal in the 
high school of Rochester, N. H., and 
later, taught French and German at an 
academy in St. Louis, Mo. While inthe 
West she conceived a liking for the 
stage, because of her success in amateur 
theairicals, but the disapproval of 
friends caused her to abandon the idea. 
At the ag2of twenty-five she married 
Mr. Geo. F. Gray, of Dover, editor of 
the Press, a newspaper of that city. Mr. 
Gray dying left her with three children, 
and five years later she married Dr. 
Dow, a physician of Dover, and a gen- 
tleman owning considerable property. 
Now we are enabled to unravel the mys- 
tery of the extra allowance of initials 
that appear in her name. Subsequent 
to this second marriage Mrs. Dow’s busi- 
ness capacity has come rather conspicu- 
ously into notice. She had, however, 
when a girl, more than common expe- 
rience in this respect on account of the 


invalidism of her father, who was)a 
farmer. After her marriage to Mr. 
Gray she was intrusted with the careof 
what estate he possessed, and Dr. Dow 
was very willing to have her take 
charge of his affairs. 

How she came to assume control of 
the Dover horse-railway is interesting. 
The road had been a failing enterprise ; 
for years had paid little or no dividends, 
and the stockholders were dissatisficd 
with it. At this juncture a company of 
Boston men made a proposition to pur- 

* chase the road, and the directors were 
meditating its acceptance when Mrs. 
Dow, who owned a little of the stock, 
protested against its sale, and with the 
idea that if it was worth anything toa 
company of Boston people it should be 
to the Dover people, she set to work to 
secure control of as much of the stock 
as possible. Before the meeting of the 
directors that was to decide the matter 
of the sale was called she had secured 
contro: of more than half the stock, and 
astonished the directors by appearing at 
the meeting and defeating the purpose 
they had in view. 

Her election to the presidency was the 
inevitable sequence, and her first moves 
as general manager were to double the 
insurance on the property, inaugurate 
a system of cash payments, thereby 
avoiding debts, and getting on all bills 
a discount of ten per cent. People who 
dealt with the road had not been accus- 
tomed to receive ready money from it, 
and the pleasant surprise caused them 
to make their discounts more liberal. 
She raised the wages of the employees, 
and reduced the fare from six to five 
cents. The reduction of fare pleased 
the public and augmented the receipts. 
Being a real judge of horses and mate- 
rial she was able to save the road a con- 
siderable amount in the direction of ex- 
penditure. She also added to the 
receipts by using tickets with advertise- 
ments relating to a favorite brand of 
tobacco, and this little resort, although 
savoring of sharp business tact, we can 
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not regard as creditable to her taste as a 
woman. 

At the close of the year under Mrs. 
Dow’s administration the affairs of 
the road showed a flourishing condi- 
tion, and a dividend of eleven per cent. 
was declared. Not long ago she sold her 
interest at a handsome profit and in this 
procedure showed as much tact and 
judgment as she had in its purchase. 

In appearance she is of medium 
height, rather stout, as seen in the por- 
trait, her eyes are blue-gray and kindly,¢ 
in their corners lurk the sense of humor; 
the nose is straight and the eyes arched; 
the light-brown hair combed directly off 
the forehead, which is high and broad, 
and indicative of the manager and finan- 
cier; the mouth is sensitive, the ex- 
pression changes with every emotion, 
but always there remain marks of 
strength of character and of that certain 
quality called level-headeness. 


GEORGE M, PULLMAN. 


WHEREVER the palace car has become 
a feature in railway transportation the 
name of Pullman is well known. It was 
a bold venture to introduce elegantly 
appointed cars with nearly all the con- 
veniences of a private drawing room 
and chamber into the passenger traffic 
of our busy railroad companies, but the 
attempt was made and a brilliant suc- 
cess followed. Today the trunk line 
that does not furnish cars of the parlor, 
drawing room, or ‘‘ palace” class would 
be subject to much reproach, so great is 
the demand forthem. This demand has 
built up a small town near Chicago that 
is often referred to as a model of order 
and sobriety, the Pullman Company 
having control of the system of govern- 
ment. Everything is organized there 
on a most liberal plan, buildings, street 
regulations, educational and social ad- 
vantages, and everything that contrib- 
utes to make a community desirable be- 
ing unsurpassed in any other town of 
similar size elsewhere. The principles 
of temperance are strictly enforced and 


have been from the beginning, so that 
social vice and disorder are practically 
unknown and the people are notably 
harmonious and prosperous. 

Mr. Pullman has an appearance of 
solidity ; he is compact in body and 
mind. A man of eminent practi- 
cality in his ways of looking at subjects, 
he has the character of the manager of 
affairs ; is a natural negotiator, and or- 
ganizer. The broad head intimates 
force, not of an explosive or spasmodic 
type, but that which persists. Having 
made up his mind to a certain matter he 


GEORGE M. PU AN, 


does not ‘‘ jump into ” the current of its 
execution, but goes deliberately and 
positively to work, knowing what is to 
be done, and having the details at fin- 
ger'send. He is well poised, calm, and 
good natured. It would be a difficult 
matter, we think, to make him irritable, 
for while he has a strong temper, and 
can feel the effects of insolence and dis- 
courtesy he has so much self-control 
that his feelings are not shown by any- 
thing that appears to savor of anger and 
excitement. He looks upon life from 
the side of the practical and expedient, 
and has studied men to such purpose 
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that he can meet them on their own 
ground, and tactically manage them. 
Few have his good judgment and pru- 
dent policy in thisrespect. The intima- 
tions of physical energy, vital harmony, 
and longevity appear in the organiza- 
tion, and it is most likely that he lives 
with a due regard tothe maintenance of 
his health, 

George Mortimer Pullman was born 
in Chautauqua County, N. Y., March 
3, 1831. At the age of fourteen, he 
entered the employment of a country 
merchant, and at seventeen he joined 
an elder brother in the cabinet-making 
business at Albion, N. Y. When 
twenty-two years old he successfully 
undertook a contract for moving ware- 
houses and other buildings along the 
line of the Evie Canal, then being wid- 
ened by the State. In 1859 he removed 
to Chicago, and engaged extensively in 
the then novel undertaking of raising 
entire blocks of brick and stone build- 
ings. In 1858 his attention was first 
directed to the discomfort of long distant 
railway traveling, and he determined if 
possible to offer the public something 
better. He went to work and remodeled 


two old day coaches of the Chicago amd 
Alton road converting them into sleegp- 
ing cars which at once found favor amd 
established a demand for improvadi 
traveling accommodation. 

In 1863 he began, at Chicago, tie 
construction of a sleeping car upon the 
now well known model, which: was 
destined to associate his name insepara=- 
bly with progress in railway equipmenm&_ 
The Pullman Palace Car Company, off 
which he is president, was organized im 
1867, and it now operates over 1,400:casas 
on more than 100,000 miles of railway. 
In 1887 he designed and established the- 
system of ‘‘vestibule trains.” They 
were first put in service on the Peom 
sylvania trunk lines, and are now te-be 
found on many other roads. In 1884 
he founded near Chicago, the industxial 
town of Pullman, which contains ever 
11,000 inhabitants. 

The extent to which the manufacture 
of these improved railway vebicles hea 
been carried is shown by the output dux 
ing the past year of 141 of them at a eoat 
of two and a half million dollars. Tie 
Pullman Company also supplies frerg het. 
and other cars from its factories.— Ep_ 


A LEAF FROM MADAGASCAR. 


among them, some being of negra» 
blackness, while others are of a lighi® 


FEW years ago we heard a great 

deal about Madagascar, because 

of the disposition of one or two of the 
European powers to appropriate that 
country and make it one of its posses- 
sions ; but the spirit of its queen and 
European sentiment in general prevailed 
over national selfishness. It can be 
scarcely wondered at, however, that 
England, France. Spain, and other Eu- 
ropean powers have looked with longing 
eyes upon Madagascar, for it is an island 
of high fertility, and contains great for- 
ests of most valuable timber, and unde- 
veloped mining resources. The popula- 
tion is upward of 5,000,000, and is for 
the most part constituted of orderly, 
temperate, and industrious people. 
There are several different types of race 


olive complexion. The Hovas, for m»- 
stance, the dominant race, are of olbwe 
tint, with fine black hair, hazel eyea, 
and erect, well proportioned figures. 
The finest race or tribe of the island. m= 
the Sakalava. The people of this. reese 
are black, but have regular features, 
curly or crisp hair, and are tall, welll 
formed, and strong. In their relatioms 
with Europeans they have showm a 
marked desire for improvement and sm- 
perior mental capacity. 

Under the present queen, Madagaseanr 
has made considerable progress in eival— 
ization. She is a Christian, and has 
encouraged missionary effort. She- is 
also a strong anti-liquor sovereign, and 
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has succeeded for the most part in keep- and cotton, and make fine carpets on 
ing the whisky traders of Europe away primitive looms. 

from her dommions hence native Our illustration shows a group of 
drunkenness ts almost unknown except the average type of the women, in 
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aat;the seaports frequented by Europeans. the simple dress that is common, there 
The people raise a large variety of being little difference between the cos- 
tropical products, weave fabrics of silk tume of both sexes. 
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THE DRESS, 
O use Frances Willard’s own 
words, in that beautiful little 
book of hers, entitled ‘‘ How to Win.”— 
“Perfect unity with God’s laws, written 
in Sur members, obedience to the deca- 
logue of natural law, and the ritual of 
this body which was meant to be the 
temple of the ‘“‘Holy Ghost,” would 
have made us all beautiful to start 
with.” 

Why is it we are so attached to chil- 
dren, between the ages of two and 
twelve? 

Am I wrong orimaginative, probably 
you are the same, in thinking they are 
sweeter, prettier, and more loved than 
they used to be? And if so, I think it 
is due to the charm and simplicity of 
their present mode of dress. The perfect 
freedom with which they sit down, get 
up, run, walk, and perform their thou- 
sand and one acts with no fear of a tor- 
tured spine, or a palpitating heart. 

Why is it then, that after a certain 
length of time, after so many years are 
passed over, we must submit to this new 
era, this atrocious mode of being corseted, 
bustied, and whooped. I say we, yes, I 
am one of them—but minus the cor- 
sets. 

Dear friends, do not think for an 
instant, I am one of those terrible dress 
reformers sitting here writing to you, 
possibly wearing a short skirt and 
bloomers and with closely cropped hair; 
not at all, but Iam one of the many 
thousands wearing the heavily draped 
skirts and tight fitting basques, all of 
which I heartily despise, and would 
welcome a change with the greatest de- 
light. 

Why don't I collect my brains, and 
work out this change, which is to be such 
a boon to feminine humanity, I hear you 
say. Believe me, I don't know how. 
That such a thing can be done I feel as- 
sured, No, I shall leave it with our 
Modiste, he or she who is able to con- 
trive and create such masterpieces as are 
seen in our monthly Bagfars, to devise 





BEAUTIFUL. 

some sweet and simple garb therewith to 
cover our aching backs? And let me 
say just here, that it is wrong, it is folly 
for persons, men in particular, to im- 
agine and say that women enjoy and are 
slaves to these outlandish designs and 
foibles of fashion. Dear reader, I 
believe and feel assured, that the major- 
ity of our sensible women truly despise 
and condemn the present style of dress, 
and would gladly, gratefully welcome a 
new era, and adopt a more simple and 
comfortable one, were it but put before 
them. 

Those of us who have read that admir- 
able book of Ruskin’s, ‘‘Sesame and 
Lillies,” and have remembered his 
words, to the young ladies, in which he 
says, ‘‘ Women should wear beautiful 
dresses. They should dress beautifully, 
not finely, only on some rare occasion, 
and then both finely and beautifully,” 
Are we to understand that excellent 
gentlemen to have meant, that to do so, 
high heels, low necks, and tight waists, 
were requisite? Surely not. I imagine 
Mr. Ruskin to have had in his mind 
some sweet girl in simple white, or per- 
haps lilac silk, with delicate lace at 
throat and wrist, and probably a rose in 
her bosom. 

Yet painful and trying as some of the 
fashions of today are, we might almost 
consent to put up with ‘all, when ore 
reads of the designs—nay monstrosities, 
encouraged and worn by some of our 
former queens, who carried them to 
such an extent as to be almost bewilder- 
ing. 

Do you know who introduced the 
wearing of ‘‘ high heeled shoes?” None 
other than the Marquise de Pompadour, 
who was quite small, and it was fashiona- 
ble at that time to be tall. At her wits end 
to know what to do, in a fit of despera- 
tion, she invented high-heeled boots, 
which have had as wide cir@ulation as the 
printing press and the telegraph. This 


same gracious lady had an aggravating 
pimple on her cheek ; after fruitless at- 
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trempts to dispel the ugly thing she origi- 
mated the black patch, which was so fash- 
it”pmable in the French court, and which 
qeople of to-day believe was worn to 
Itighten the brilliancy of the complex- 
ion. 

That beautiful little Queen Marie An- 
tutimetie, were she here to-day, would 
ffiaxd. few followers of her intricate dress- 
img. Ht issaid of her that her hair was 
mmost beautiful, and lay in exquisite 
mmasses over her head, and that the won- 
@ierfwi and outrageous designs, which 
mre so much ridiculed to-day, are sim- 
py the result of having such an abund- 
awmceiof hair that she could do nothing 
with it. But her ladies imitated her and 
thought false hair, arranging it in tower- 
iimg masses, most ludicrous, in order to 
rvsach a standard of perfection. 

After reading of such doings, one 

might be content to have things remain 
maxthey are, but no, no, we must go on, 
swerything is advancing, new discover- 
tess are being made, changes are going 
om Uaily, and why not dress? As I have 
speid ‘before, it can be done. I can not 
wecemplish it, nor probably can you, 
mor hundreds of others. Yet it is just 
yressible, indeed I am quite certain it is 
fier some designer, to bring about the 
Geeeutiful dress we all want so much. I 
refer principally to the every day one, 
tihe one worn twelve hours out of the 
€wrenty-four, by teacher, school girl, 
e‘%erk, and every other busy toiler. 

To be comfortable and easy, meeting 
@ii-hygienic laws, it need not be ugly. 
Miet at all. We would not have it so, 
Giast-beautiful throughout. And just let 
mmc-say again, the present dress is not 
liked, it is not desired, by people who 
wrovld live uprightly, conferming to all 
liuman and divine laws. If I have 
een too free, have taken too much upon 
myself, in expressing my opinion to as- 
smume its identity with yours, I sincerely 
axiktfor pardon for my misdemeanor,and 
with grace shall hereafter and forever 
Told. my peace. 

A. I. 


A PERFECT DAY. 


THE peace of God rests on the sea, 
The winds are hushed, the waves are still. 
My God! is this eternity ? 
Or do I yet as mortal thrill ? 
The morning breaks ’mid rusy clouds; g 
The sun lights up the sapphire sea, 
As if the Lord of Heaven Himself 
Were there enthroned in majesty. 


And as he mounts the azure arch 
Bright clouds attending in his train. 
He scatters jewels on his march, 
That sparkle o’er the rippling main. 
The splendor of the noonday sun; 
Like that around th’ Almiglity’s throne 
No eye unveiled may look upon. 
It has a glory of its own. 
In gold and crimson robes the west 
The coming of its Lord awaits; 
And as he grandly sinks to rest 
It noiseless shuts the pearly gates. 
Night’s watch is set, and myriad stars 
Their vigils o'er creation keep 
While neath the moon’s soft silvery bars; 
To dream of Heaven I fall asleep. 


}.0o.¥ 
-7-. 


DISCONTENT AND ILL HEALTH.—One 
observer remarks, sententiously: ‘‘I 
never knew a grumbler who was well. 
Discontented people are always sick, or 
ailing, because they are always thinking 
sick thoughts. There is Mrs, K , she 
is continually tilling her mind with ne- 
gations; sure that she isn’t going to 
sleep, sure that whatever she eats will 
distress her, sure that she isn’t any bet- 
ter than she was six months ago, and 
she will tell you that she has never been 
strong and never expects to be. The 
trouble is that she believes too much in 
her weakness and not at all in her pos- 
sible strength. For it is impossible to 
be otherwise than weak when the mind 
is continually filled with an image of 
weakness. There are plenty of people 
who have a good physique and strong 
constitution, yet live as if they were 
walking on eggs. They do everything 
from the point of weakness, and the 
result is failure.” — 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. } 
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PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


MENTAL MECHANISM.—No. 4, 
HE group of faculties called the 
Social, have a wonderful inter- 
play, co-ordinating with each other and 
working out results in harmony with 
the demand of each social faculty. The 
truth is, each faculty has wants, it 
clamors for gratification, it seeks oppor- 
tunity for exercise, and it awakens and 
employs other faculties for its assist- 
ance and gratification, or uses them as 
instruments, as mechanism employs ma- 
chinery and tools to carry out its pur- 
poses. 

The organs of the social group are 
Amativeness, Conjugality, Parental 
Love, Friendship, and Inhabitiveness. 
When the first of these faculties begins 
to prompt by its activity, one seeks 
dress, decoration, property. When the 
boy finds out that a pleasant gift to one 
whom he admires would bea bouquet, he 
must either cultivate the flowers, must 
gather them from the fields, with indus- 
try, or he must purchase them at the 


green house. In the city of Brooklyn, 
directly opposite the front windows of 
my house, there is one of the largest 
green housesin the city, and when there 
is to be a social entertainment, or on 2 
Sunday, or any festival day, it is inter- 
esting to see young men whose love and 
mustache are dawning dimly, primly 
enter the green house with the money 
necessary for the purchase, and carry 
away albeit a small, yet beautiful and 
fresh bouquet, thinking the while of the 
bright eyes, loving smiles, and gladness 
of heart that will indicate a response for 
his gentle and delicate gift. 

Let us suppose that it is a boy who 
has just begun to earn money ; he has 
finished his school days early and he 
earns a few dollars a week. He is hap- 
py day by day thinking of the object of 
his affection, he strives to earn and save 
to economize and lay by something that 
he may have the wherewithall to 
bestow upon the object of his choice, 
and make himself comely in dress and 
appearance. 

How will a young man deny himself 
the luxuries of the table and live spar- 
ingly and cheaply to save the means to 
clothe himself becomingly, and be able 
to go into society and contribute his 
share to the expense of the entertain- 
ment! Not afew who read these lines 
will remember the economic lunches, 
the overwork, and the earnest endeavor 
to add to their slender earnings sufficient 
to appear in that which others, more 
fortunate in finance than themselves, 
were able to have. When a boy is able 
to pay for a watch, it is interesting to 
see how often he forgets how late it is, 
and appears as if he had an urgent ap- 
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pointment which must be filled at a 
given time. 

When a young girl gets a handsome 
ring, a gift of friendship, her eyes fre- 
quently seek the sparkling gem, and if 
she has to earn her money, how will she 
struggle to acquire the means for the 
new ribbon, the new gloves, the nodding 
plume for a new hat, and all this glow- 
ing earnestness toward improvement 
and style and advancement in posses- 
sions has been awakened by the social 
impulses. Some girls will deny this, 
but we saw a woman once, who was 
careless as to the appearance of her 
dress, and when upbraided in regard to 
it, she tossed her head and said, ‘‘ It is of 
no consequence about me now, I am 
married,” Five years before, a pair of 
new shoes, a new cloak, a handsome 
hat, and anything which she could 
indulge in as a luxury, were prized, 
treasured and displayed with intense 
interest. 

Later on in life, when the little pledges 
of mutual love appear, how industry 
and skill, how economy and thrift, how 
prudence and forethought and ambition 
and energy are all barnessed to procure 
the means for the development of com- 
fort and up building of the beloved 
child Parental love is a wonderful im- 
pulse to effort and anxiety. We some- 
times study the lower animals profitably, 
because they manifest faculties by a 
kind of blind instinct without regard to 
fashion and public sentiment. When 
we watch the young hen as she proudly 
steps forth from her nest, leading by 
her motherly voice, her delicate, un- 
fledged brood, how she turns and ob- 
serves and watches every danger, how 
diligently will she search for morsels of 
food or in her earnestness scratch in the 
earth to find the means of feeding the 
chicks. We have seen a hen in that 
way in her eager earnestness, push her 
chicks, and sometimes knock one of 
them heels over héad for the distance of 
a yard, with one of her ‘‘stroke-o&rs.” 
_ Watch the cat, the fox, the wolf, any 
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of the predatory animals, as they hunt 
to catch game for their young; watch 
the robin and all other birds whose 
chicks can not follow them, how they 
hunt for food,and carry it, dividing it 
to the eager, open mouths of the fledg- 
lings. 

The sparrows that throng our streets 
and build their nests in our cornices 
and windowcaps, how they early in the 
season begin to carry straw and what- 
ever is proper material for a nest, and 
with what unremitting assiduity, the; 
carry food for their nestlings, and all 
the summer long, brood after brood are 
hatched and fed and protected. What 
industry and care, what hope and hap- 
piness and even misery. birds and other 
mothers exercise and suffer on account 
of their young. If we watch the insect 
tribes, ever?, we will find that it seems 
to be the business of their lives to pro- 
duce and rear, protect and care for their 
young, and thus the parental instinct as 
one of the social elements, in most ani- 
mals and insects, is a wonderful agent 
in inspiring almost every mental fac- 
ulty. 

How the bird in anticipation of the 
young lives that are to be developed, 
comstructs in some instances a nest of 
marvellous ingenuity, hanging it to the 
limb of a tree like a pocket, perhaps 
over water to avoid robbery by animals, 
woven neatly in form and strength and 
delicately lined with softness, and then 
follows the wholesummer’s industry and 
labor and watching and protecting of 
the product of love. 

The eagle sweeps the heaven and the 
earth and the sea to catch the prey 
which her young require, tearing it into 
pieees, and with motherly skill, doling it 
out to each, according to their wants, 
and when the young are almost large 
enough to fly and are either too lazy or 
too timid to try it, she shoulders them 
out of the nest which is built on a high 
crag or tree top, perhaps overhanging 
the sea, and as the sprawling young 
bird flutters and makes his first awkward 
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attempt at flying, and perhaps while 
using his wings with some effect, still 
sinks rapidly toward the danger below 
him, the mother bird sweeps around 
under the youngster, who gladly clings 
to her back, and she carries him up to 
the nest, and then she will roust another 
one out in the same way, and compel 
him totry his wings, and thus ere long, 
the young birds will venture to use 
their wings without urging. 

When a young sparrow has flown 
from the nest under the cornice and has 
luckily lodged in a tree and some cat is 
watching for a chance to capture the 
young bird if he dares to make his 
descent to the ground, perhaps fifty 
sparrows witnessing the danger, will 
settle down upon the limbs of the tree 
and utter their threatening imprecations 
at the predacious cat, their enemy, hold- 
ing a convention of protest as well as 

«protection, attracting the attention of 
the whole neighborhood to the peril and 
the pluck aroused by their parental 
instincts, and the noisy manifestation of 
their Caution and Combativeness in the 
protection of the young. 

Inhabitiveness, the home instinct 1s 
aroused by love and its fruits, and there 
is an inspiration toward the construction 
of the home. The tendency to provide 
a home for the shelter and food for the 
comfort of the family results from the 
instincts of love, and is prettily stated in 
an old Scotch ballad in which the lover 
says : 

“I'll twine thee a bower by the clear siller 
fountain, 

And cover it o’er wi’ the flowers of the moun- 
tain; 

I'll range through the wilds and the deep 
glens sae dreary, 

And return wi’ the spoils to the bower o’ my 
dearie.” 

The man without a consort who roams 
the earth or the sea is satisfied so far as 
he is coneerned, with very simple and 
with very mean surroundings. We 
notice that when a man undertakes to 
be a hermit, he lives in a dugout, in a 
cave, in some old tumbled down shanty, 


which merely will protect him from the 
inclemencies of the seasons; but he who 
is more normal in his love and in the 
manifestation of the faculties which are 
brought into’co-operation with affection, 
will show it from the appearance of a 
better house, the cottage, the ma@psion 
and the palace. 

Sometimes a man loses his wife and 
becomes despondent, life seems all 
broken up to him, and he will say, ‘‘I 
think I shall sell my house, and break 
up.” He disposes by sale er gift of the 
things which adorned his home, and 
sometimes wanders abroad, acquires 
enough by industry to supply his simple 
wants, and spends the balance of his 
life like a bird without a mate. The 
man whose social feelings have no ob- 
ject, who lives for himself, is apt to 
manifest a kind of a semi-paralysis of 
many of the faculties which adorn and 
dignify human nature and bless human 
life. For friends we work and toil, for 
wife, for husband, and child, we strug- 
gle to overcome difficulty and accumu- 
late property ; for their sake, we try to 
surround ourselves not only with the 
comforts, but the elegancies and luxu- 
ries of life. Witness the well-appointed 
home, the father and mother surrounded. 
by half a dozen blooming sons and 
daughters, each full of hope and joy 
and anticipationand budding promise ; 
watch their gathering at the table, see 
the bountiful repast, witness the care 
and affection as the viands are carefully 
served out to each, and then observe 
the int@rest and the pleasure which 
seem to be enjoyed by the parents in 
witnessing the hearty health and appe- 
tite of their little brood ; sometikies we 
see self-denial, the choicest bits are be- 
stowed on the little ones, mofaerhood 
and fatherhood bending their strength, 
and wisdom to the comfort and up- 
building of the little folk, appearing to 
regard the dinney hour as a season of 
blessing to the children rather than a 
mere personal gratification. There cer- 
tainly is nothing more beaut! than 
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parental affection manifested toward 
offsprings in ten thousand forms. 

Who is more richly blessed than the 
mother who toils in making garments 
to comfort and adorn the little ones 
while they sleep? She will hold up the 
unfinished garment and her eyes shine 
with joy, and perhaps she and her con- 
sort will interchange pleasant smiles 
and expressions as to how the little one 
will loox and think and feel when the 
new garment is presented to him in the 
morning. We pity people who have 
too little of these feelings to bring sun- 
shine and joy to their life. Truly it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, 
parental love believes it, appreciates it, 
and rejoices in it. 

Widening the sphere a little, taking 
in Friendship or Adhesiveness, we have 
society, and that, if we may use the 
term, is a ring of growth outside of 
domesticity ; first it is conjugal Love, 
second, it is Parental love, third, it is 
Home love, or Friendship. This fra- 
ternity of feeling, this spirit of gregari- 
ousness, takes in others than our own 
blood-relations, others besides the home 
circle and the family. Companionship, 
acquaintance, interchange of thought, 
friendship is distinct from all other loves. 

Strangers meet, co-operate in their 
work, suffer and rejoice together, and 
become friends for life. Among the 
best specimens of fraternal love which 
history records is that between Ruth 
and Naomi, her mother-in-law. They 
were not blood-relatives, they were both 
widows, they were poor, neither had a 
home or wealth, or station to attract the 
other, and Ruth said when her mother- 
in-law proposed that they should sepa- 
rate, ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, nor 
to return from following after thee, for 
whither thou goest, I will go, and where 
thou logdest I will lodge, thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my 
God. Where thou diest will I die, and 
there will I be buried ; the Lord do so 
to me and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me.” The story of Damon 


and Pythias, which adorned the read- 
ing school-book of our time, in which 
one of the friends who was single in- 
sisted on taking the place of the other 
one who had a family who was con- 
demned by a tyrant to suffer death, and 
when this was denied, permission was 
sought of the governor that the 
friend take the place of the con- 
demned man while he could go home 
and settle his affairs, and would then 
come back and relieve his friend from 
custody, is perhaps the most astonishing 
feature of masculine friendship that the 
world has recorded. When the tyrant 
watched day after day, doubting that 
there was virtue enough in human 
nature to bring back the culprit to the 
jaws of death, and thus relieve his 
friend, and when at last the man. did 
return and take the place to bear the 
shock of execution, it melted the heart 
of the tyrant and he set them at liberty 
saying that ‘such virtue deserves its 
reward.” Of course this feeling exists 
in different degrees, yet it is supposed 
that ‘‘ hardly would a man be willing to 
die for his friend.” 

Human nature must be studied from 
its best side. We have eminent exam- 
ples of the exercise of each of the facul- 
ties. We use to read of a man’ who was 
condemned to starvation, and his 
daughter was permitted to visit him and 
the father was sustained for weeks by 
the element which nature had provided 
for her own child, and in this case, if 
we remember rightly, the tyrant learn- 
ing of the fact, said that such virtue and 
filial love deserved reward, and set the 
father free. 

When we read of eminent examples 
of devotion in love, friendship, par- 
ental affection and patriotism, we forget 
that men are sometimes wicked and 
mean and ignoble. There is not a faculty 
of the mental makeup, through which 
men have not illustrated Godlike quali- 
ties, and every faculty in turn has been 
subordinated and suborned to the ser- 
vice of sin and unhappiness. 
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Strength has wreaked unjust veu- 
geance, skill has prepared the poisoned 
arrow or forged the fraudulent note, or 
invented the infernal machine. Logic 
has lent itself to base purposes, even the 
faculty of worship has become idola- 
trous. Faith has been perverted to 
fanaticism, and Banevolence to proflig- 
acy, dignity has become tyranny, stead- 
fastness has been perverted to crushing 
obstinacy ; ambition has become vanity, 
and love has been perverted to lust. 
Poetry has been dragged into the gutter 
and music has been laden with debauch- 
ery, and the orgies of iniquity; and yet 
the right use of the faculties glorifies 
human life and honors its creator. 
Verily in obedience to divine law, 
“there is great recompense and reward,” 
and every transgression of the righteous 
ordinances of life can not evade its just 
punishment. 


—_—:0:— 
PLEASANT CHAT OF PATRONS. 


* L—— M—-, Oct. 12, 89. 
OUR description of my character 
from photographs, is at hand, 
and I must say, it does me immense 
good to see it. I feel sure and safe in 
the right way now. I consider myself 
forever indebted to you for the happi- 
ness and security in which I now 
stand. 
With lasting gratitude, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


B——, Texas, Sept., 1889. 

Pror. NELSON Sizer, Dear Sir :—In 
May last, you wrote my phrenological 
character from photographs, in which 
you said I was kind to children. I have 
been laughed at and called boyish from 
my attention to children, by others hav- 
ing little Parental Love. I say God bless 
the little children. I try to make every 
one of them happy. 

I was a slave to sugar, but, since you 
advised me to quit the use of so much 
of it, I have done so and feel much bet- 
ter. Many thanks. 


Yours sincerely, L. 


New Ho ttanp, IIl., Sept. 14, 89. 


Pror. NELSON SIZER: Dear Instruc- 
tor.—I think it no more than just that I 
should acknowledge the benefit I derived 
from attending the American Institute 
of Phrenology last year. For any 
amount of money I would not part with 
the instruction I there received. The 
debt of gratitude I owe you, I will try 
to repay by spreading the knowledge of 
Parenology to the best of my ability. 
Yours in the truth, Cc. W. 

7 — 0 

JOYOUS THANKS. 

CALLED at the office of Fowler 
& Wells, was examined by Mr. 
Nelson Sizer, who diagnosed my case 
correctly, my troubles physically, being 
caused by nervousness, indigestion from 
improper diet, and mental overwork. 
He recommended a reform in diet, and 
an improvement in hygienic conditions. 
The result has proved wonderful; in 
sixty days, there has been a gain in 
weight of twelve pounds, a full restora- 
tion of natural, jhealth-giving sleep, 
and the entire restoration of the nerv- 
ous force, thoughts are clear and it has 
proved a general up-building of the en- 
tire system. 

I had been treated in two years and a 
half by eleven physicians, both in New 
York and Boston, and had taken gal- 
lons of medicine prescribed, without 
any beneficial result. In the mean time 
I had lost in weight from 184 pounds to 
121, and lost sleep almost entirely. I 
am so highly pleased over the very fav- 
orable results from Mr. Sizer’s instruc- 
tions that I called to present my thanks, 
he having done more for the restoration 
of my health for five dollars, than eleven 
doctors had for $970. G. L. OC.” 

New York, Oct. 26, 1889. 

—0——— 

Some people still doubt the truth and 
utility of Phrenology, but if they could 
witness the examinations of strong,clear- 
h3aled stranzers for a week, and have 
their testimony, they would change their 
opinions. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


MORE ABOUT HETTY DEAN'S SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS. 


HE first thing to be taught ineffi- 
cient mothers is absolute truthful- 
ness in dealing with their children. 
Though most mothers would be shocked 
at the implied accusation, it is a fact that 
they are far from being truthful, even 
the best of them, in the trivial things 
that touch their children’s lives. State- 
ments are made that no sane person 
could accept, promises given that are 
not meant to be redeemed, simply be- 
cause it takes less time and stops, for the 
time being, their children’s ceaseless 
questioning. 
Here is a striking instance of false 
statement. I heard a lady tell her four- 


year-old daughter if she ventured out- 
side the gate the policenfan would be 


sent for. The little creature looked at 
her mother with merry, defiant eyes, 
and very soon afterward we saw her 
romping on the sidewalk. 

**What shall I do?” moaned the 
mother, ‘the policeman used to keep 
her inside the gate, but Jately shé does 
not fear him.” 

"You have threatened her with the 
policeman before and the policeman 
never came ?” I asked: 

‘*Dozens of times, and of course the 
policeman never came, but she thought 
he would come till recently.” 

“If it were my case, and I had 
threatened her’ with the policeman, I 
would have one on the spot if I hagl to 
move heaven and earth to get kim 
there.” 

The lady looked at me a moment in a 
bewildered way, then her lip curled, and 
I saw in her indignant eyes as plainly 
as if it was printed on paper, ‘‘ That’s 
just an old maid’s notion.” 

I could not be surprised when some 


days later I heard that same mother be- 
wailing the fact that her little daughter 
had told a lie. How can a child be 
truthful that lives and moves and has 
her very being in an atmosphere of 
falsehood ! 

Mothers make a grave mistake when 
they think they can put off the moral 
education of their children till some 
stated time, as, when the child has 
learned to walk or to talk. A close ob- 
server sees that it begins, very often, 
long before the child can do either, as 
soon, in fact, as the child has developed 
a will of its own. The mother who 
said of her little son of four years: ‘‘I 
have as yet paid no attention to his mor- 
al character, I have only tried to keep 
him physically vigorous,” has a surprise 
in store for her whenever she shall be 
ready to begin her moral training. His 
morals, rudimentary as they may be, 
have all along been growing into the 
likeness of those about him. Chil- 
dren are little mirrors. Mothers, look 
well to the reflections that confront you 
in the tender minds of your little ones. 
If you are careless in four statements, 
if you make ill-considered promises 
which, on a second thought, you do not 
keep, be not surprised if the moral im- 
age of your child is fashioned like unto 
your own. 

** But,” objeegs a mother, ‘if I stop 
to think of every word I utter, and if I 
count the probable influence of my every 
action on my children, I shall simply 
have time for nothing else.” 

# Good heavens! Has i¢ come to this? 
Oh, I know of women whose lives—un- 
blessed by love and home—would be 
raised to something scarcely less than 
celestial bjies if all their time cou§l be 
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devoted to these high duties. Oh, that 
mothers would magnify their office! 
But sometimes the best of them turn 
even love to a false account. Not long 
ago, a sweet and intelligent woman said, 
in the company of several other women: 
‘“‘T rule my children by love. When 
they do wrong I tell them: ‘Mammacan- 
not love you if you are not obedient, 
‘truthful, and good,’ and they will do 
anything rather than lose my love.” 
Think of such a presentation of love 
‘from a mother who is the symbol of 
undying love.” No one answered her 
though one of the company—Hetty 
Dean, spinster—felt her heart ready to 
burst with remonstrance. We all know 
‘that, if necessary, that mother love 
would follow her child to the dungeon 
and the scaffold. If she had pictured 
to her children grieved love, love in 


tears, love in agony over wrong-doing, 
but had insisted, in the name of truth, 
that love is immortal, what then? Her 
children would not only have been held 
by love to rectitude of conduet, but 
would have had an impression of mother 
love as ineffaceable as the rock-ribbed 
mountains of their New England home. 

How will it be when, later in life, 
they find that statement was essentially 
false ? : 

When I found my School for the In- 
struction of Inefficient Mothers there 
shall be a chair of Maternal Ethics, 
where truthfulness in all things relat- 
ing to children shall be insisted on as 
the foundation of their character, and 
“where the work of training her little 
ones shall be recognized as the noblest 
that can engage a woman. 

Sarah E. BuRTON, 





ho 
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READING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the House- 


keeper of Chicago discourses on 

this important topic in a pleasant and 
sensible manner : 

One day when I went to make a call 

upon a lady I found her reading aloud 


“ee 


to her granddaughter, a ‘‘ wee lassie” 
less than three years old. She was 
reading from a book about animals, 
such as most of us would have thought 
suitable for a child of seven or eight. 
‘The little thing was listening in an easy, 
wise way that gave you no feeling that 
she was being forced. In the conversa- 
tion that followed this subject was 
touched upon, and the gentle grand- 
mother said: ‘‘ Yes, I read such things 
to Corinna. Children must think about 
something, and I believe it is just as 
well and a good deal better to give them 
something to think about that is worth 
while. It is no harder for their minds 
to grasp than a lot of senseless jingles.” 

I found the child was hearing the 
jingles, too, from her mother, and that 
it was all being done in a right way. 
When she wished to be read tosome one 


read to her easily, quietly, with no 
effort to teach her to say or remember 
what was read, and yet gradually she 
was getting something worth while. 
Corinna and two other grandchildren 
of this lady, whom I have watched 
somewhat, are proving to be intelligent, 
natural children, very healthy in mind 
and body, and pretty good proofs of the 
wisdom of her theory. 

So it seems well to begin very early to 
blend sense and nonsense, if we do it in 
the right way. There is a nonsense that 
belongs to every child by right, and that 
is Mother Goose’s melodies. The child 
that does not have them has been cheat- 
ed not only of much pleasure but of 
that which he will miss in a literary 
sense all his life, for do we not find fre- 
quent allusion to them in our mature 
reading? I once knew ofa large class 
in a high school that was asked to write 
a composition on Mother Goose, and 
ridiculous as it may seem eleven out of 
the class had never heard of her or her 
rhymes. They certainly were lacking 
in needful information. 
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Then there is a troop of delightful 
stories that Horace E. Scudder calls 
nursery classics, tales that have been 
handed down through generations, 
changing in the wording of the telling, 
but keeping the same general outline. 
These belong to children of right, also. 
Cinderella and the Glass Slipper is a 
notable example. Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, Hop o’ My Thumb, Little Red 
Riding Hood, and others. These and 
other tales have stood the test of genera- 
tions of use, and are accepted, not as 
candidates for favor, but as established 
favorites. Mr. Scudder pleads for the 
use of these in the school room as a 
means of awakening the child’s mind, 
opening the door into a world of imagin- 
ation and beauty. 

How beautiful some of the Grimm 
stories are, and some of Alsop’s fables. 
Have they not become part of your 
higher life with their simple, direct 
lessons? I cannot better conclude my 
remarks about all the above noticed 
tales than by quoting Mr. Scudder’s 


oo 


closing sentence in his article upon 
‘*Nursery Classics” in the Atlantic 
Monthly ‘‘The child that has spent 
the hours devoted to reading in its pri- 
mary course over fables, fairy tales, 
folk-tales, and the best of such stories as 
go to make up the Gesta Romanorum 
and Christian mythology, has had",a 
foundation laid for steady progress into 
the higher air of poetry and all imagin- 
ative, creative and inspiring literature.” 

Childhood is the age of greatest mem- 
ory, as we all know, and most of the 
attractive things will become fixed in 
mind if they are only given; so give them. 

Passing further along there is this to 
be said. Reading aloud well makes 
books seemingly beyond the child’s com- 
prehension very useful and intelligible 
tohim. I presume it is the only real 


way to have him grow in mental 
strength. Giving him only what he 
can easily understand himself tends to 
mental paralysis, just"as giving him 
only stories and jingles tends toward 


mental dyspepsia. 





A DOUBLE LESSON. 


HE following home sketch is a 
capital illustration of practical 
wisdom applied to the correction of a 
boy’s fault. It will supply more than 
one suggestion to those parents who are 
at a loss how to punish their combative, 
selfish children. 

‘*A boy came home red, rumpled, 
bruised, and excited. ‘Come, my scn,’ 
said his father, ‘what is the matter? 
You seem to have been fighting. Was 
the boy larger than you are?’ 

“*The boy looked uneasy, and mum- 
bled, ‘No; I don t know that he was.’ 

*** Really! And now what did you 
fight for ?’ 

**A long delay, then he blurted out 
the truth, ‘Cause he wouldn’t give me 
half of his apple.’ 

**Indeed! Didn’t give you half of 
his apple! So you have set up asa 
highway robber, taking your neighbors, 


goods? And a bully {and a coward, 
whipping a smaller boy! Go, now, and 
get washed and dressed.’ 

“**He deserves a whipping,’ said his 
sister. 

***Not at all. He has not lied; he 
told frankly thetruth.’ The boy, glad of 
getting off so well, soon returned to the 
tea-table wearing ~ smiling face. 

‘*** There is no piace for you,’ said his 
father, calmly. _ ‘Such principles as you 
act upon are not popular at this table. 
You will find proper food for a boy who 
conducts himself as you have done on 
a stand in the corner of the kitchen.’ 

‘*But breakfast and supper thus ar- 
ranged proved unendurable to the boy. 

***Can I ever come back?’ asked the 
poor child. 

*** Certainly, when you have made 
your affairs right.’ 

*** But how can I do it?’ 
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“*Take your own money, buy the 
little boy an apple, and give it to him 
with an apology. Then you will be 
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once more an honorable fellow, and we 
shall be glad of your company.’ 
‘** And so they settled it.” 





BABY GROWTH. 


HE maternal physique has some 
subtle, indefinable influence over 
young children, a health-giving power 
not at present well understood. The 
new baby is still in a sense a part of its 
mother, though a separate unit. Its 
well-being requires close contact with 
her during the greater part of the twen- 
ty-four hours. A bed by itself is an in- 
justice to helpless infants. It is pater- 
familias who should seek another rest- 
ing place, not the new life that is yet so 
frail and insecure. Only those who 
have tried this natura] method can thor- 
oughly appreciate its advantages and 
realize how admirably it insures the 
happiness of three persons. The child 
can be cared for during the night with- 
out exposure or any sudden chill. Al- 
ways warmed and protected by loving 
presence, the little one sleeps long and 
well. After the weaning period the 
baby has his own bed as a matter of 
course. Until then an undisputed half 
of the maternal couch is a necessity to 
the embryonic citizen, if he is to grow 
into that relative perfection of health 
and strength which nature has intended 
for him. The human mother is the only 
animal that puts away its young at 
night, probably because the right kind 
of reason has uot taken the place of 
half eradicated instinct. The hen gath- 
ers her brood under her wing; the 
mother bear forms herself into a sort of 
animate wooly nest about her cubs, just 
as the cat's body emb:aces her kittens. 
Our cousins of the lower orders may not 
be such bad examples to follow after all. 
At any rate why not give those ‘‘ won- 
derful weans” the benefit of the 
doubt ? 
The slaughter of the innocents goes on 
in different ways. Emotional prodigal- 
ity is a most efficient means of removing 


ITS NECESSITIES. 


the joys of the household. ‘‘ Died of 
too much grandfather, grandmother, 
uncle, and aunt” would be a. fitting 
epitaph for many a bright child. Emo- 
tion is the most exhausting of the men- 
tal attributes. What children do, and 
how much, is of far less importance 
than the way in which they do it. The 
evils of premature mental activity are 
without doubt very great; but to pre- 
maturely and unduly excite emotional 
manifestations is tenfold more hurtful. 
In this regard there seems to be the 
densest ignorance. The fact that young 
children’s only business in life is to de- 
velop slowly—to eat, sleep, and play in 
childlike fashion—is too often forgotten 
in the home circle. On the contrary, 
they are often supposed to attend to 
their own work of growing and devel- 
oping, and afford fun for the family at 
the same time. Our tender little ones 
are made the playthings of the house- 
hold--hugged, kissed, talked to and 
made to talk for the pleasure and grati- 
fication of the parents and friends. 
Their callow brains are overworked by 
exciting and intense emotion. What 
wonder they have big heads, little bod- 
ies, and hardly any digestion ! 


>= 





How THE CHILDREN TALK.—If teach- 
ers could only hear the comments made 
at home by their boys upon school 
work, says Mrs. D. H. Goodale, they 
would never again think of the daily 
round as a mere drudgery. They 
would see that the drill in arithmetic, 
spelling, and geography serves as a 
body for the subtle spirit in their work 
which builds up slowly by accretion and 
by divine flashes of insight the structure 
of human character, that highest and 
most valuable work of all the work done 
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upon earth. 
doing their part, and a very important 
part it is,in forming or deforming the 
very nature of the child. 

That tact in managing children which 
is a matter of temperament, perhaps— 
some teachers and some mothers have it 
by instinct, while others, with equally 
good intentions, are s.dly lacking in it— 
this happy tact makes a wonderful dif- 
ference in a boy’s success at school work. 
Study a boy ‘‘ of good principles,” as he 
himself says; a boy who wants to do 
right, but whois greatly occupied with 
his Own interior life, his own ideas, plans 
and wishes—often unreasonable and 
impracticable, but to be treated with con- 
sideration because they are his very 
own. 

At the primary school, where the 
teacher is kind, sympathetic, active,and 
inspires enthusiastic work he grades 
high—96, 98, 97, and earnestly strives 
after 100. In the grammar school he 
grows indifferent, if not discouraged, 
and brings home a report of 81, 78, 73 
--a little shamefaced, but evidently 
more vexed than grieved. This shows 
distinctly a change for the worse, owing 
to the comparative influence of two 
teachers whose natural aptitude for 
teaching is in inverse proportion to 
their requirements. 

Nothing is harder than keeping up to 
one’s best. Nothing is better worth the 
effort it costs. The teachers who find it 
difficult to get from their pupils the best 
work they are able to do, have perhaps 
failed to reach their own best as teach- 
ers. Very likely they are quite uncon- 
scious of the weak points which their 
boy critics have discovered: 

**She looked so disgusted.” ‘‘ She on- 
ly laughed.” ‘‘Oh, shedon’t see.” 
Light comments like these show that 
every shade of the teacher’s manner. is 
studied and interpreted by the keen eyes 
upon her. 

It is not the boys and girls alone 
whose principles are brought to the 
test. The teacher, too, is weighed 


They are all the while 


in the balance in all these small emer- 
gencies of the daily school routine. The 
boy sees, or at least he feels, what the 
teacher really feels—the force of the 
teacher’s sense of duty; her sense of 
the sacredness of truth, or the beauty of 
courtesy. What is true courtesy? No 
virtue is less practiced toward children, 
it seems to me. Is it not made up of 
two elements—the sincere desire to pro- 
mote the happiness of those about us, 
and a genuine respect for the individu- 
ality of another? I believe that chil- 
dren are far more sensitive in these mat- 
ters than is generally believed. The 
same delicate respect should be shown 
for their feelings which we wish them to 
show toward others. 

The boy who is not plastic, imitative, 
easily managed, who is very apt to be 
‘*trying,” may be, and probably is the 
very one who will develop, if rightly 
guided, the most individual power, and 
do himself and his teacher most credit 
by rendering useful service in the great 
field of active life. Have patience with 
him, O much tried teachers,and remem- 
ber that in school as in most relations of 
life, there are usually short-comings on 
both sides, and that all your words and 
deeds are exposed to the keen scrutiny 
of your boy critics. 





‘* Mama,” said a little girl, one Sun- 
day evening, after having sat unusually 
still in the house all day, a rainy one, 
‘**have I honored you today?” ‘“y 
don’t know,” replied the mother, ‘‘ why 
do you ask?” ‘* Because,” says the lit- 
tle one, shaking her head sadly, *‘ the 
Bible says, ‘Honor thy father and mo- 
ther that thy days may belong,’ and this 
has been, oh, the longest day I ever 
saw.” 

A VERY lively three year old boy being 
surprised by his mother in some mis- 
chief, the other day, sought safety in 
flight. He was followed, however, and 
asked why he ran away, he replied, 
‘cos I’s so scouraged.” 
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TEMPERANCE TEACHING AND REFORM.* 


HE youth of our country, of all 
nationalities, should be made to 
feel that the cultivation of a taste for 
liquor is a dangerous habit ; that alcohol 
in all its forms is a drug to be dreaded 
and avoided as strychnine or aconite, 
and that opium should only be given 
when imperatively demanded. Let par- 
ents in all conditions of life be made to 
feel, and educated to believe, that it is a 
dangerous practice to allow, and a fear- 
ful. responsibility to encourage their 
children to drink the mild wines, beer, 
or cider. 

While I was writing this section of my 
paper a gentleman, fifty-two years of 
age, and one who has experienced all 
the degradation possible from drink, has 
lost his fortune, ruined his health, and 
is separated from his family, said to me : 
‘*Forty years ago I attended church 
three times each Sunday, and listened 
to sermons one hour in length each 
time, and in addition attended Sabbath 
school, and during all these religious 
exercises for years I have never heard a 
word in regard to the baneful effects of 
narcotics. I commenced gradually, and 
knew nothing of its dangers.” This is 
true of hundreds and thousands. 

But, thanks to our educational tem- 
perance organization, this is being over- 


*From the address of Dr. C. W. Earleat the late 
annual meeting of the Illinois State Medical 
Society. 


come ; and I trust that the time is not 
far distant when every parent will 
realize that it is not only not a smart 
thing, but a fearful crime to send their 
children to a saloon for liquors, and a 
much greater one to tempt them by 
offering the sugar that is in the bottom 
of the glass. 

What shall be done with our third 
class, those who have already acquired 
the habit ? 

Probabiy about twenty per cent. can 
be reformed the first time their attention 
can be arrested long enough to keep 
them perfectly sober. This can be done 
by rest, seclusion and education. Any 
way by which the alcohol and opium can 
be eliminated from the system, and a 
few days’ rest for the body be taken, and 
then followed by encouraging words, a 
definite plan of work, and a resolution 
never to associate with former com- 
panions, If the question be asked: 
‘‘Why have homes and asylums for 
inebriates been established and main- 
tained at a cost of money and labor, if 
the habit of inebriation is not a disease, 
and only twenty per cent. saved?” I 
would reply, that after temperance 
organizations and societies, the church 
and clubs have done all that is possible, 
some of the most promising of those 
reformed will relapse from causes which 
I have just enumerated. 

These men need a place where they 
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can acquire strength ; where, separated 
from their companions, their nioral 
sense can be cultivated and strengthen- 
ed. Some men change habit in a mo- 
ment ; with others it takes months, per- 
haps years. Many men use alcohol for 
years without impairment of any 
function of the body; others are 
injured in nearly every organ. For 
those who need considerable time to 
perfect a reformation, and that class, 
too, whose constitutions have been 
imjured by the voluntary use of alco- 
holics, and who, from habit and associa-— 
tion, have not the moral sense to say 
No to an invitation to drink, to such, 
homes and asylums are houses of refuge. 
Reformation is a matter of development 
—not a ‘‘presto-change” affair, not 
done in a twinkling of an eye, 
but a matter of growth, a matter of 
development. A man who has been 
addicted to the inordinate use of alco- 
hol and opium is never safe. He 
must be on his guard. A reformed man 
must be taught, and the lesson must be 
well learned, that let come what will— 
sickness, trouble, death, reverses, singly 
or all combined—that he can not with 
any safety touch a drop or he will fall. 

No class or profession of men see so 
many of these unfortunates as our pro- 
fession. We should be able to tell these 
men that it is their duty to fight this 
appetite, if they have been so unfortu- 
nate as to form it, and that there is no 
drug that can take it entirely from them. 

What is to become of the remaining 
per cent? I stated, it must be remem- 
bered, that I thought about twenty in 
each hundred could be quickly reformed 
if we were to get access to them. What 
about the remaining eighty ? 

Quite a number will reform after re- 
peated trials and failures ; a few, after 
education upon the subject, will drink 
less—are improved, but not reformed. 
A considerable number go to form the 
fourth class, the description and treat- 
ment of which I will now speak. 

These can not be reformed either 


through influence of rest, seclusion, or 
by the moral strength acquired in a re- 
formatory institution. These are the 
uncontrollable, incorrigible, disquieted 
men, who have not only discouraged 
but rendered miserable their relatives 
and all their acquaintances. They have 
never learned to obey; they are undis- 
ciplined, and generally lack all feeling 
of responsibility. They are the men 
who beat their wives, and starve their 
children ; the men who steal the hard 
earned money from their wives’ purse, 
and the knives and napkins from their 
tables, to buy alcohol or opium, and 
when perfectly sober or free from the 
drug you expostulate with them they 
will laugh, and assure you that they 
know their own business. The State 
should assume the guardianship of this 
class, and should put them in an insti- 
tution whose management should be 
remarkable for its kind administration 
of affairs and for a discipline most rigid. 
This institution should be situated on a 
farm, and men of this class sent there 
for not less than two years. From ten 
to twelve hours’ work every day during 
this commitment, combined with judi- 
cious and strict discipline, with the as- 
surance that the State would again 
assume charge of them if they returned 
to their former habits, would produce 
an effect on these men which would 
result in the reformation of nearly all. 
Let them learn that it is some one’s 
business if they become absolutely indif- 
ferent to all the responsibilities of life. 
The medical profession should be alive 
in bringing about such sentiments, and 
by precept and practice enable them to 
become laws. Let us be in a position to 
educate the young and those of maturer 
years so that the second class shall not 
form the habit. The third class we are 
always reatly to assist, and regarding 
the fourth class, those uncontrollable, 
incorrigible, undisciplined men and 
women, let us, in the language of Dr. 
Bucknell, bring about a sentiment that 
‘*These men are not to be ‘coddled’ in 
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luxurious indolence, nor impressed with 
the’pernicious idea that they are inter- 


esting but helpless objects of social and 
psychological. science.” > a 





COMMON 


HE popular belief that boils are 
‘*healthy” may be true in re- 

gard to a well-developed rosy develop- 
ment of the kind in itself, just as a 
parasitic vine that has enveloped a tree 
with ‘a wealth of tendril and leaf may 
be in fine condition while the poor tree 
is literally dying. No, an expression 
of disease, whatever its nature, does not 
indicate health. As a writer in an ex- 
change remarks, that no one wants one 
of these ‘“‘comforters” on any terms, 
and he who said that ‘‘ the best place” 
for a boil was ‘‘on some other fellow” 
voiced the general desire. A boil may 
be defined as a limited area of inflam- 
mation situated in the loose connective 
tissue which binds the skin to the deeper 
structures. Generally it starts in or 
around asweat or oil gland, and ap- 
proaches the surface as it grows. Many 
theories have been advanced to account 
for the origin of boils, but it has now 
come to be pretty well established that 
they are caused by the growth in the al- 
tered or depraved tissues of certain min- 
ute organisms. These are found in 
every abscess ; they can be cultivated, 
their life history can be studied, and 
when they are placed in the tissues 
again under favorable circumstances 
another boil, precisely like the first, will 
be produced. How these boils find their 
way into the system it is sometimes not 
easy to say, but probably it is through 
some slight break in the skin which has 
escaped notice. Some persons seem to 
present a more suitable soil for the cul- 
tivation of the germs than others, and 
certain conditions of the system are very 
favorable to their development. A low- 
ered state of the system, poor nutrition, 
sea bathing, changes of diet, especially 
during athletic training, and conva- 
lescence from certain fevers are not un- 
commonly followed by boils. Children 
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BOILS. 


with scrofula and rickets are apt to suf- 
fer. Here the defective nutritive state 
of the system is the main cause. Exces- 
sive sweating, lack of cleanliness, the 
long use of poultices, the application of 
irritants to the skin, and especially the 
chafing of clothing favor their forma- 
tion. Any part of the body may be af- 
fected, but they are most frequently 
seen on the back of the neck, in the arm- 
pit, and on the lower part of the trunk. 
Where the skin is firmly tied down, as 
in the passage of the ear, the pain and 
tenderness attending a boil become in- 
tense; in the looser structures it may 
be but moderate. If left to itself a com- 
mon boil will break in four or five days, 
and discharge pus, and, generally, some 
dead tissue known as ‘‘core.” It is 
usual to apply poultices till the abcess 
nears the surface and then make an 
opening: but often if a free incision is. 
made at the beginning and a simple an- 
tiseptic dressing applied the process will 
be stopped. Poultices are of benefit only 
to relieve pain, and they should not be- 
continued after the incision is made since 
they serve but to prolong the discharge. 
Dr. Pye Smith, of London, in the course 
of a recent discussion declared his be- 
lief that the crops of boils which some- 
times are seen in the case of school 
children are due to the transfer of 
germs by means of poultices, from an 
open sore to the glands of the healthy 
skin. 

We do not regard poultices as the best 
treatment, but simple compresses wet 
with an antiseptic solution will meet 
most cases. Immediate treatment of 
this kind will often prevent a growth 
that may assume a serious form, like- 
that known as carbuncle. In the mean- 
time the diet should be carefully regu- 
lated ; simple, nutritious, unstimulating, 
unirritating food only le taken, and 
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‘that in moderate quantity. If the stom- 
ach and bowels are disturbed they 


should be corrected by simple, hygienic 
measures 





THE HYGIENE 


ONSIDERED on its merely physic- 
al side, who can estimate the 
value of a smiling face opportunely 
shedding its cheerful rays. A writer, 
in Good Health, puts the matter in a 
clear light as showing the importance 
of good nature in lines where there is 
80 much discontent and irritation : 
When, in the midst of life’s hurry 
and worry we meet a smiling face it 
seems a perfect God-send, and we some- 
times think, when seeing how much 
woe and suffering there is in the world, 
that if we would, each of us, smile 
more life would be so much easier to 
live for all of us; for a sunny face 
sweetens both outside and in, both the 
owner and the beholder. The trouble 
with us is, that when we take the pains 
to smile we feel, as a general thing, 
that we are doing it solely for some- 
body else’s benefit, while, if we did but 
know it, it is ‘‘life and health and 
peace” to ourselves in many ways. 
For one thing it is morally impossi- 
ble to snarl at the same moment we 
smile ; for in spite of us, our voices will 
soften to keep the smile company ; 
nejther can we fret; and so both snarling 
and fretting have to go—and good rid- 
‘dance! Worrying, too, is perforce ban- 
ished ; for an entirely different set of 
muscles is brought into play,those which 
make a smile utterly refusing to be used 
in making people unhappy. Snarling, 
fret'ing, worrying—the three evil genii 
that rule over the spirits of men—how 
comfortable would be this present life of 
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OF A SMILE. 


ours could they be once utterly put to 
rout ! 

And they can be. Letus make this 
a matter of duty, for a smile is the hy- 
giene of life just as surely as sunshine 
and fresh air. If you answer that you 
do not feel like smiling, then all the 
more I say, Smile ; and my word for it 
life’s affairs will begin to mend with you 
from this hour. 

The magical change which the train- 
ing of the muscles of the human coun- 
tenance ip one particular direction will 
make upon our habits of thought, even 
to involving a correction of character, 
who can explain? Strange that a mel- 
ancholy mood of the mind should go 
with a downward curve of the mouth, 
while a serene and equable frame in- 
variably accompanies an upward one ! 

But so it is. Let us then make it the 
real business of our lives to cultivate 
this all-powerful ‘‘upward curve!” 
Thus we shall open the door and let into 
our hearts and lives the fair goddess of 
Hygiea, and all her goodly, well-favor- 
ed train, love, joy, peace, and the rest. 

With these faces of ours, which have 
been set so long in the frown of discon- 
tent or the pucker of worry, it may be a 
little hard at first to coax the unaccus- 
tomed muscles; but once we get the 
physical: habit established the nervous 
energy will travel the same route over 
and over without thought or volition of 
ours ; and whether reckoned as cause 
or as effect the victory will be worth 
the winning. 





TIGHT BOOTS AND SHOES. 


NEW YORK weekly condemns 
tight foot covering in the follow- 
ing style: If the remark were made 
that there is nearly as much evil done 
‘by the constant wearing of tight boots 
-as by tight lacing, it would be at least 


going in the direction of truth. Were 
the reader to be conducted round the 
walls of a large surgical hospital, and to 
witness the ugly cases of deformity, dis- 
tortion and ulceration caused by the 
neglect of the feet, he would not soon 
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forget it. And the worst forms of 
these are caused by the tight boot. Toes 
are plaited, bones are twisted, become 
necrosed, and have to be removed, and 
lameness for life ensues. But apart 
from any such painful results as these, 
the very discomfort alone of having the 
feet worn in a vice must be great, and 
certainly does not tend to improve either 
the health or the temper. 

That a nation’s sons and daughters 
should learn to walk well and with some 
degree of stateliness, is, perhaps, more 
important than it seems. For the up- 
right position conduces to the health of 
every organ of the body. But no man 
in tight boots ever did or could walk 
properly, and no young lady with very 
high heels either. In the last case, the 


most that can be said for the gait, is 
that it is fashionable ; it certainly is not 
beautiful. 

It is when young that one should 
learn to walk. Even the little bear’s 
mother knew that when she threw him 
on the ground and told him to be off. 
Perhaps human beings know the fact 
too, but it would hardly appear so in 
thousands of cases, for in good society 
we do not often notice that the poor wee 
feet of ‘‘ totties”’ not ten years old, have 
been crammed into boots two sizes too 
small for them. No wonder children 
are sometimes peevish, though they 
strive to look prim. Their feet may be- 
come stunted in size, but the cruelty is 
likely to stunt their very minds as 
well. 





gm 


POPULATION; MEANS OF RESTRICTION. 


ESTRICTION of population is a 
demonstrated necessity of the fu- 
ture. To meet it there are but two gen- 


eral methods—limiting the number of 
marriages, and limiting the number of 
offspring to each. 

Limiting the number of marriages 
would be a restriction of persqmal lib 
erty, which only positive law and 


severest penalties could effect. Then 
the class of citizens permitted to contract 
such alliances must be well defined. 
Some personal quality, accomplishment, 
or condition, must be made the basis of 
eligibility. Strong as the social instincts 
are the general effect of sugh a law 
could be no other than monotony, and 
sameness of effort, which are detri- 
mental to the best interests of humanity. 
If wealth were made thejest of eligibil- 
ity the whole world w@uld become a 
vast stock-market, and thefts and fraud 
would be perpetrated everywhere. Fi- 
nancial might would be financial ~~ 
And thus if any other condition 

pendfhg upon . individual effort were 
made the test. If morals, or religien, 
how would those qualities be ascer- 
tained? If intellect, what degree, and 


of what faculties, and how recognized ? 
If a sqund, healthy body and normal 
functions, a strict observance might for- 
bid all; a loose observance permit an 
excess. In any case the variety of 
culture and complete development of 
humankind must be replaced by degen- 
eration or departure from harmony, in 
he direction of the legal requisition ; 
and the test must be frequently altered, 
for the law of supply and demand gov- 
erns all such transactions. Besides this 
more than half of the race must remain 
unmarried, which, in a period of selfish- 
ness and degradation such as a law of 
this tenor worfid indicate, would encour- 
age, if not compel, the deepest social 
crimes, and their consequent moral 
blight and physical destruction. But 
positive law, the only agent which could 
effect all this degradation, is the will of 
the majarity, and a yoke so galling 
could never be forced upon more than 
half of mankind. As long as the pro- 
creative faculty is part of the human 
constitution, so long the due perform- 
ance of its function is binding upon al), 
and any undue restrigion is a departure 
from the course of nature and the laws 
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of life. Restriction of population must 
therefore be effected by: limiting off- 
spring. 

If there be any order or purpose in 
the course of nature, a period of earth 
existence as long as the inherent strength 
of the organism will warrant is neces- 
sary to human completeness and a 
proper entrance upon a future state. 
Murder, then, becomes heinous in pro- 
portion to the period of life cut off. 
Foeticide and infanticide are conse- 
quently rankest forms of murder. They 
are the greatest possible perversions of 
nature, and rob the victim of all the 
pleasures and advantages which are an- 
nexed toa long life. Restriction, made 
necessary by the operation of natural 
causes, can not be met rightfully by 
such unnatural, brutalizing means. 

Namber of progeny depends, prima- 
rily, upon gender and mutuality in 
marriage ; and, secondarily, upon the 
plane of association. Racial progress is 
shown to be in the direction of physical 
preservation and mental and moral ele- 
vation, the perfection of mankind. We 
should look, then, for the preservation 
of gender, increase of conjugal mutual- 
ity, and an elevation of the plane of 
association. Two of the conditions of 
increase of population will be preserved, 
but these will be more than counterbal- 
anced by change of association. Life 
on the low, propensional plane is very 
provocative of passion. As the plane 
elevates, and intellect, refinement, mor. 
als, and religion become dominant, 
thought less frequently leads to it, for 
association of faculties, generally, is 
first among those of the same group, 
then. to surrounding groups. When 
life becomes more an ideal, refinement 
aud higa sentiment and noble thought 
will mark the association of man and 
woman, and gender will find expression 
in its mental rather than its physical 
aspect. It appears then that human 
elevation, which is to be coincident 
with increase of population, naturally 
leads to the required restriction. 








It would require a keen, critical an- 
alyst, and much fuller and more care- 
fully classified data than we now pos- 
sess, to determine the actual influence 
of scale of being, physicality, gender, 
health, education, domestic relations, 
habit, occupation, and other conditions, 
upon the number of progeny ; hence 
the great difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of determining the true cause of those 
differences of fertility presented by the 
several races. By the best statistics, the 
rate of increase in the American Negro, 
for a period of ten years, is found to be 
a few per cent. higher than that of 
native born whites. Standing alone, 
this would appear conclusive in favor 
of restriction by elevation; but these 
whites are of all nationalities, some 
quite as low in the scale of being as the 
colored, and the difference presented 
may really be due to physical weakness 
rather than human elevation in the 
whites. The reliability of such evidence 
is lost. 

Better evidence is to be found in the 
fact that men whose occupations involve 
continued intellectual and moral efforts 
have fewer offspring than those whose 
occupations and habits involve more of 
the physical. Pass through the whole 
list of worthies, from the Abbotts and 
Adamses to the Youngs and Zenos, 
turning the pages of hundreds of biog- 
raphies, and you will find many with 
none, a goodly number with one, two, 
and three; some with four and five, and 
a few of.our early Puritans of great 
ability, with numbers exceeding this. 
The average will fall quite low. Note 
the contrast between these and the body 
of mankind. By the census of 1880, the 
average number of persons to each 
family was found to be 5.67, or 3.67 
children to each pair. Now, there are 
a number of men and women who are 
the children of aliens, and yet unmar- 
ried, which will reduce this average to 
some extent though hardly appreciable. 
It is obvious, however, that this number 
is much too low to represent the actual 
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number of children born to each mar- 
riage; for, among the families which 
make up the aggregate of our popula- 
tion many are aged, their children 
being married and numbered among the 
families ; while these, being yet young, 
frequently have none, or only one. 
Between these two there is a numerous 
class who have completed various de- 
grees of the period of fertility, and con- 
sequently present only a proportionate 
number of progeny. In view of this, 
five to each union would not seem over- 
drawn. Population is rapidly increas- 
ing. Merely to maintain the present 
number, would require that two children 
to each union should reach maturity 
and reproduce. To produce this vast 
increase and maintain in increasing 
numbers the swarms Of celibates, male 
and female, which are found in Eastern 
cities and on the Western plains, would 
require at least three. Half die before 
reaching maturity. This would indicate 
six as the average. Considering that 
the physical constitution and vital stam- 
ina of the. intellectual class is superior 
to that of common men, this contrast is 
certainly a telling fact in proof of re- 
striction by elevation. 

If this be true, the philosophical prin- 
ciple that all necessities have been pro- 
vided for in the beginning and by 
natural law, is vindicated. It also 
shows that the great law of balance, 
which restricts animals to their district 
and prevents excessive reproduction, ap- 
plies also to man, only with modified 
means. Exception is only apparent, 
being due to his vast geographical area, 
his highly adaptive and progressive na- 
tue, and his comparatively recent intro- 
duction. He has not yet attained a 
maximum when restriction will ‘be 
necessary. JOHN W. SHULL. 

Some Goop RULES FoR DYSPEPTICS. 
—1. Eat two meals a day. 

2. Eat slowly, masticate the food very 
thoroughly, even more so, if possible, 
than is required in health. 





3. Avoid drinking at meals ; at most 
take a few sips of warm, unstimulating 
drink at the close of the meal, if the 
food is very dry in character. 

4. In general dyspeptic stomachs man- 
age dry. food better than that contain- 
ing much fluid ; so avoid light soups. 

5. Eat neither very hot nor cold food. 
The best temperature is about that of 
the body. Avoid exposure to cold soon 
after eating. 

6. Be careful to avoid excess in eat- 
ing. Eat no more than the wants of the 
system require. Strength depends not 
on what is eaten, but on what is digest- 
ed. 

7. Never take violent exercise of any 
sort, either mental or physical, either 
just before or just aftera meal. It is 
not good to ~leep immediately after eat- 
ing. 

8. If it is thought necessary to eat 
three times a day make the last meal 
very light. For most dyspeptics two 
meals are better than more. 

9. Never eat a morsel of any sort be- 
tween meals. 

10. Never eat when very tired, wheth- 
er exhausted from mental or physical 
labor. 

11. Never eat when the mind is wor- 
ried or the temper is ruffled, if it is 
possible to avoid doing so. 

12. Eat only food that is easy of di- 
gestion, avoiding complicated and indi- 
gestible dishes, and taking but two or 
three kinds at a meal. 

13. Most persons will be benefited by 
the use of oatmeal, wheat meal, or gra- 
ham flour, cracked wheat, and other 
whole-grain preparations, though many 
will find it necessary to avoid vegetables, 
especially when fruits ars taken. 

14. Some kind of fruit, ripe, fresk, or 
in the simple form of stewed or canned 
should be eaten at breakfast, as fruit 
promotes digestion. The use of fruit 
obviates the necessity of drinking while 
eating, and for those who have been 
habituated to drinking, a dish of stewed 
apples or prunes, will serve as well. 
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THE CAUSES 


N interesting table showing the 
assigned causes of insanity 
in the cases of all patients admitted 
into public and private asylums of 
England and Wales during ten years 
1878-88, is given in the report of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy just is- 
sued. These causes are not taken from 
the statements in the papers of admission 
of the patients, but are those which have 
been verified by the medical officers gf 
the asylums. The total number of ad- 
missions during ten years was 136,478, 
being 66,918 of them male and 69,560 of 
the female sex. The totals in the fol- 
lowing table exceeds the total number 
of patients admitted, as in some cases 
there was a combination of causes. 





Causes of Insanity. 


Male Iremate| Total 





MORAL : 


Domestic trouble (includ- 
ing loss of relatives and 
frie 

Adverse circumstances, 
(ancluding business anx- 
ieties and pecuniary dif-: 
ficulties) 

Mental anxiey and worry 
(not included under the 
above two heads) and) 
overwork 

Religious excitement 

Love affairs, etc 

Fright and nerwbus shock 


PYSICAL : 


Intemperance indrink.... 
Sexua 

Over-exertion 

Sunstroke 

Accident or injury. :, 
Diseases of women 


age 

Other bodily diseases or| 

disorders | 
Previous attacks | 
Hereditary influences as-) 

certained | 
Congenital defect ascer-| 

tain | 
Other ascertained causes. | 
Unknown 








The total nfimber of lunatics, idiots, 
and persons of unsound mind in Eng- 
land and and Wales en January 1 lest 
was 84,340, being am increase of 1,697 on 
the figures of the previous year. The 


OF INSANITY. 


ratio to the whole population has arisen 
from 28 &7 to 29.07 per 10,000, which is 
the highest point at which it has stood. 
The rate of recovery to the admis- 
sions is calculated at 38.71 per cent. 
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Wuat THey ARE REALLY.—Aqua for- 
tis is nitric acid. 

Aqua regia is nitro-muriatic acid. 

Blue vitriol is sulphate of copper. 

Cream of tartar is bitartrate potassium. 

Calomel is ¢hlcride of mercury. 

Chalk is carbonate of caleium. . 

Salt of tartar is carbonate of potassa. 

Caustic potassa is hydrate of potassium. 

Chloroform is chloride of formyle. 

Common salt is chloride of sodium. 

Copperas, or green vitriol, is sulphate of 
iron. 

Corrosive sublimate is bichloride of 
mercury. 

Dry alum is sulphate of aluminum and 
potassium. 

Epsom salts is sulphate of magnesia. 

Ethiops mineral is black sulphate of 
mercury. 

Fire damp is light carburetted hydrogen. 

Galena is sulphide of lead. 

Glauber's salt is sulphate of sodium. 

Glucose is grape sugar. 

Goulard water is basic acetate of lead. 

Iron pyrites is bisulphide of iron. 

Jeweler’s putty is oxide of tin. 

King’s yellow is sulphide of arsenia 

Laughing gas is protoxide of nitrogen. 

Lime is oxide cf calcium. 

Lunar caustic is nitrate of silver. 

Mosaic gold is bisulphide of tin. 

Muriate of lime is chloride of calcium. 

Nitre or saltpetre is nitrate of potash. 

Oil of vitriol is sulphurie acid. 

Potash is oxide of potassium. 

Realger is sulphide of arsenic. 

Red lead is oxide of lead. 

Rust of iron is oxide of iron. 

Sal-ammoniac is muriate of ammonia. 

Slacked lime is hydrate calcium. 

Soda is oxide of sodium, 

Spirits of hartshorn is ammonia. 
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Spirits of salt is hydrochloride of muri- 
atic acid. 

Stucco, or plaster of Paris, is sulphate 
of lime. 

Sugar of lead is acetate of lead. 

Verdigris is basic acetate of copper. 

Vermillion is su] phide of mercury. 


Vinegar is acetic acid diluted. 

Volatile alkali is ammonia. 

Water is oxide of hydrogen. 

White precipitate is ammoniated mer- 


cury- 
White vitriol is sulphate of zinc. 
—American Artizan. 





ANIMAL 


NIMALS are little studied, little 
appreciated by most people. The 
breath of God in the poor foreign 
creature is cut off as ruthlessly as, 
though we ourselves, were masters of life 
and death instead of faint hearted vic- 
tims. Animal—brute—murder isa vice 
which most of the honored and great, 
even, do not hesitate to commend, ignor- 
ing the selfishness of the thought, and 
faithful to the supposed necessity. 

I have in a former article already 
stated that two impulses guide the hu- 
man soul : the animal, derived from the 
brute we slay, and the spiritual—-our 
crown. This latter should rule the world, 
and bring us to an entrance into heaven. 
Man and the brute are much alike in the 
animal nature. God and man arealike 
in the spiritual nature.. Man is God’s 
servant. The beast is servant to man. 
The accustomed liberty of the brute is at 
war with the moral impulse of obedience 
to man, which constitutes the perfect 
servant. The accustomed animal liber- 
ty, or the animal impulse of man, is at 
war with the spiritual impulse of 
perfect obedience to God. We, the 
servants of the Most High, have 
also by divine intention servants for 
our pleasure, use, and wisdom. But 
as God allows a partial independence to 
ourselves, so we must by the law of per- 
fect masterhood allow a partial inde- 
pendence to ourservants. We have no 
right to impose on the divinely implant- 
ed impulse, the moral disposition of 
brutes, and torture, kill, and afflict the 
houses of flesh that God made. 

People, as a rule,I admit, are not in 
the state to educate animals successfully. 


MURDER. 


I, who have lived among them for a 
summer, can not comprehend a hun- 
dredth part of their uses. If I could put 
a mental construction on all the mutter- 
ings and cacklings of the fowls, the 
voices of the lambs, and the happy con- 
versations of the other domestic crea- 
tures, how supreme I should regard 
myself—able to act as the true mistress 
to my servants! As it is, with our dull 
imitations, we are but weaklings in sup- 
plying outside needs. 

The useful, so called, and harmful 
are beyond doubt required. For what, 
we must discover knowledge to tell 
us. It is belying the perfection of the 
Maker of this magnificent and well- 
ordered universe to create a useless 
thing. If the thing is not useless it is 
useful. We have never yet found a 
void in nature. 

As the spiritual impulse in its growth 
of faculties modifies the action of the 
animal impulse that brings the human 
being back to the level with the. brute 
from which he startea, so the moral im- 
pulse of their obedience to man, in ani- 
mals proper, modifies the savage wild- 
ness which at present unfits them for 
service, and can overcome it. There is 
an evidence of this in the horse, our 
most treasured and domesticated brute. 
One can be trained to the utmost gentle- 
ness. Others are seemingly as untam- 
able and disobedient to the master as 
he can be disobedient to God. A further 
fact is that the horse as well as the man 
knows when he is balky and expects the 
punishment he is bound to get. 

In order to prove exclusively this ac- 
tion, this existence of the divine impulse 
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of obedience in brutes, examine the 
brain of some creature for the discovery 
of such faculties as display in faith, affec- 
tion and obedience to man. To support 
the impulse, there must be faculties in 
the state of growth. A wild animal will 
necessarily have very small if any such 
development. 

A good master generously treats his 
servants. I affirm that this matter is 
important, that the animal is for man, 


and to be réspected as an individual 
spirit for our use, while the body which 
holds the spirit is not to be pulled into 
bones and muscles and eaten for our 
accomodation. It is not in service to 
the stomach, but to the mind. It has 
been demonstrated that we possess a 
faculty that involves a love for animals. 
Is there nothing in the animal corres- 
ponding to this? Observe. 
MAY CLINE. 





NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The December Eclipse of the 
Sun.—The last session of Congress ap- 
propriated $5,000 to defray the expenses of 
an expedition to be sent under direction of 
the Secretary of the Navy to the west coast 
of Africa, to observe the total eclipse of the 
sun on December 22. It is reported that 
the Pensacola will be employed for this ex- 
pedition, and the preliminary details have 
been arranged bya board, of which Com- 
modore John G. Walker, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation; Capt. R. L. Phythian, 
superintendent of the Naval Observatory ; 
Prof. Asaph Hall, of the Naval Observa- 
tory, and Prof. Simon Newcomb, superin- 
tendent of the Nautical Almanac, are mem- 
bers. One of the navy officers, familiar 
with the details, says: ‘‘The expedition 
will be divided into two parties, one of 
which will be under the direction of Prof. 
Joseph Russell, of Washington, and the 
other under Prof. Todd, of Amherst. The 
former is an expert in solar photography, 
and will nave charge of the corps detailed to 
obtain photographs of the eclipse. Per- 
mission has been obtained from the Portu- 
guese government for the expedition to land 
at St. Paul de Loanda, the capital of the 
Portuguese possessions on the west coast of 
Africa. The expedition will proceed from 
that place inland to Maxima, on the Cuanza 
River, where the two parties will separate 
and take up stations near that point, and 
have all their instruments set up before the 
date of the eclipse. The line of the center 
of totality will strike the coast at a point 
about 100 miles south of St. Paul de Loan- 


da, and pass directly over the stations. The 
expedition will be absent about three 
months.” 

The Record of a Street-car 
Cable.—The following record of a street- 
cable that recently wore out its life doing 
duty on the California street road will be 
read with interest. It was first published 
in the Pacific Lwmberman. The diameter of 
the cable when laid was one inch and a 
quarter, but 20 months of constant hauling 
and wear over the pulleys and through the 
gtip thinned it down one-eighth of an inch. 
Its length was 17,513 feet, and its weight, 
44,604 pounds. For nineteen hours a day 
it kept moving every day for 20 months, 
and as its speed was seven miles an hour, 
the distance it traveled was 79,800 miles. 
It transported about 6,000,000 passengers, 
or about six times the population of the 
State, and turned over to the company 
$300,000 worth of nickels, being at the rate 
of $15,000 a month, or $500 a duy. As the 
total power of the road was 400-horse pow- 
er, it may be calculated this rope was do- 
ing as much hauling while in motion as 200 
horses, and as each car hauled by horses 
uses four teams a day, the daily work of 
this cable was equal to that of 800 horses, 
with a deduction, however, for the great 
power required to move 44,604 pounds of 
cable. The cable was composed of six 
strands of steel wire cables, each one con- 
taining 19 wires, varying in size from six to 
eight wire gauge, and twisted around a 
stout hempen core five-cights of an inch in 
diameter. 
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The New York Academy of 
Anthropology.—<At the meetings of 
November much interest has been exhibited. 
November 6, Prof. G. F. Wright, of Ober- 
jin Seminary, addressed a large audience 
on the relation of man to the glacial period; 
and Nov. 12, the Rev. John W. Sanborn, of 
Lockport, N. Y., talked of the manners 
and life of the Indians, especially those of 
the N. Y. reservation. The lecture of Prof. 
Wright was especially interesting, because 
of his mention of recent discoveries in the 
glacial drift that have a most important ef- 
fect upon the determination of the existence 
of man. After delineating, with the assist- 
ance of a large map, the line of deposits 
made by the receding glacier across the con- 
tinent, he described a small stone god that 
was recently brought up by a sand pump 
near Boise City, Idaho, from a depth of 320 
feet beneath the surface of the earth. He 
and many other scientists think it is the old- 
est mark of human life that has yet been 
discovered, and believe it to be the work of 
the antediluvian man. It shows its great 
age by the peculiar coating of an oxide of 
iron that covers it. It was brought to Prof. 
Wright’s attention by President Adams, of 
the Union Pacific Road only a few weeks 
ago. This was the second time that it has 
been exhibited. It is about one and one- 
half inches long, of a hard flint stone, very 
rudely chipped. Asa work of art it is very 
important, showing that the prehistoric man 
who designed it was far removed from the 
intermediate condition, cranially and ment- 
ally, that is assigned to his fellows by some 
evolutionists. The meetings of the Acade- 
my are held in one of the large lecture 
rooms of the Training School for Teachers, 
which has been tendered for the purpose by 
the President and Trustees of that institu- 
tion. 


A Simple Electric Generator. 
—aAn apparatus described in the Hlektroni- 
schen Echo ‘Leipsic), should be of universal 
interest now-a-days. By means of this ap- 
paratus an electric spark can be obtained in 
the simplest way imaginable, by any one, 
with very little expense of time or trouble. 
A strip of tin foil is fastened around the 
center of a common lamp chimney, and 
then a straight strip of the same-material is 
pasted on the chimney from one ‘end of the 


same to within a centimeter of the ring, 
then a piece of silk is wrapped around a 
brush, and the interior of the chimney is 
rubbed briskly with it, but the fingers must 
not touch the tin foil. If this is done in 
the dark, each time that the brush is with- 
drawn from the chimney a bright electric 
spark will be seen to spring from one piece 
of tin foil to the other. Many other experi- 
ments of this kind can be tried with this 
simple apparatus. For example, it may be 
shown that poor conductors can be electri- 
fied by rubbing, further, that good conduc- 
tors can carry the electricity from an elec- 
trified body to one which has not been 
charged with electricity, and finally the 
power of bodies charged with the same 
kind of electricity to repel each other, may 
be illustrated in the following manner: 
Bind a woolen thread (or better still, an iron 
or brass wire) over the tin foil ring, and on 
the end of this hang little strips of thin 
paper. If the interior of the chimney is 


now rubbed, the silk-covered brush being 
introduced at the opposite side to that into 
which it was formerly placed, the ring of 


tin foil is charged with electricity, which is 
conducted by the thread (or wire) to the 
strips of paper, which fly apart. As in all 
such experiments, the loss of electricity 
through dampness must be avoided. This 
can be done by thoroughly drying the brush, 
the silk, and the chimney at the fire, before 
trying the experiment. 

A Hot Place.—One of the hottest 


regions of the earth is along the Persian 


Gulf, where little or no rain falls. At Bah- 
rin the arid shore has no fresh water, yet a 
comparatively numerous population con- 
trive to live there, thanks to copious springs 
which burst forth from the bottom of the 
sea. The fresh wateris obtained by diving. 
The diver, sitting in his boat, winds a great 
goatskin bag round his left arm, the hand 
grasping its mouth; then he takes in his 
right hand a heavy stone, to which is at- 
tached a strong line, and thus equipped he 
plunges in and quickly reaches the bottom. 
Instantly opening the bag over the strong 
jetof fresh water, he springs up the ascend- 
ing current; at the same time closing the 
bag, and is helped aboard. The stone is 
hauled up, and the diver, after taking 
breath, plunges in again. The source of 
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these submarine springs is thought to be in 
the green hills of Osman, some five or six 
hundred miles distant. 

A Useful Cement.—Procure a piece 
of unvulcanized, pure India-rubber, and 
with a wet knife cut from it the thinnest 
shavings possible; with a pair of sharp 
shears divide the shavings into fine shreds. 
Fill a wide-mouthed bottle about one-tenth 
full of the shredded rubber. With pure 
benzine, fill the bottle three-fourths full. 
The rubber in a moment will perceptibly 
swell if the benzine is a good article. If 
frequently shaken, the contents of ‘the bot- 
tle in a few days will be of the consistency 
of ‘honey. Should there be clots of undis- 
solved rubber through it; add more benzine; 
if it be thin and watery a little more rubber 
is. needed. A pint of cement may be made 
from a piece of solid native rubber, the size 
of a large hickory nut; this quantity will 
last a family a long time, and will be found 
invaluable. Three coats of it will unite, 
with great firmness, broken places in shoes, 
refractory patches, and detached soles on 
rubbers. It will fasten backs on books, 


rips in upholstery, and will render itself 
generally useful to the ingenious housewife, 
as it will dry in a very few minutes. It 
forms an admirable air and water-tight ce- 
ment for bottles, by simply corking them 
and immersing the stoppers in it. 


A Curious Insect History.— 
There is a hard sandstone in Provence, in- 
terspersed with friable strata, in which bur- 
rowing insects construct their chambers. A 
kind of bee, Anthophorus, makes nests there 
and fills them with honey, on which it leaves 
its eggs to float; then, finally plasters up 
its chamber. Instead of Anthophores, en- 
tirely different insects come out from these 
nests—Sitaris, belonging to a group very re- 
mote from the bees. Let us see how they 
manage to substitute themselves for the. le- 
gitimate proprietor of the nest. In the 
autumn the impregnated female of the Si- 
taris deposits her eggs in front of the sealed 
galleries of the Anthophorus. The young 
are hatched from these eggs, and lie in 
front of the closed doors, and thus remain 
in a mass, mingled with the dust and rub- 
bish of the place, through the winter. In 
the spring, such of the bees as have reached 
their term come out from their prison. 


These earliest insects are all males; but, 
though precocious in being hatched, they 
are still tender to the changes of the weather, 
and remain half frozen and torpid in the 
dust along with the young of the Sitaris, 
The time has come for the last to begin to 
act. They have been called T’riongulins by 
Leon Dufour, from the claws with which 
they are armed, and by which they attach 
themselves to the bodies of the Anthophores 
waiting for the next stage in the conditions 
that favor their development. With fine 
weather the female Anthophores come out 
and carry on their work of burrowing and 
storing up honey till the time of fecundation 
arrives. Then the 7riongulin changes its 
quarters from the body of the male to that 
of the female, where it remains on the watch 
for the laying of the egg, when it transfers 
itself to that, and with it enters the honey- 
chamber. With it it is shut up when the 
Anthophorus closes the door of the chamber 
for another season. The Triongulin will 
not eat the honey, for it is sure death to it 
by drowning if it touches it. It floats on 
the egg and feeds upon it ; when it has used 
up its ration, it changes its shape, as well 
as its habits and taste. It is as eager now 
for the honey as it was to keep away from 
it, and grows upon it till it goes through 
another change and becomes the Sitaris 
which we observe coming out from the 
chambers of Anthophorus. Three years of 
assiduous studies and investigation were 
required to obtain this curious life-history 
—Science Monthly. 


To Preserve Flowers. — Ladies 
who surround the stems of their corsage 
bouquets with moistened powdered willow 
charcoal, which in turn may be wrapped in 
moss or cotton, will find their flowers re- 
maining fresh long after the departure of all 
beauty from those of their less thoughtful 
neighbors. The same substance placed in 
the bottom of the vase in which flowers are 
kept, will be very useful, provided the stems 
are cut off with a sharp knife once or twice 
a day. 

Copying Printed Matter.—It is 
stated that printed matter can be copied on 
any paper of an absorbent nature by damp- 
ening the surface with a weak solution of 
acetate of iron, and pressing in an ordinary 
copying press. 
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PURPOSE. 

A GOOD purpose, what an inspiration! 
They who have it and go perseveringly 
forward in endeavor to accomplish are 
doing a divine work. The light that 
leads them on is a celestial beam, and 
their nature expands asthey go on. The 
gospel of Phrenology teaches man the 
necessity, the virtue, the advantages of 
purpose, and as clearly demonstrates to 
each individual that he has a part in the 
great theater of the world. 
nates every sphere of useful activity 
with cheer, and makes honest labor 


It illumi- 


noble. 

The great preacher of Boston said not 
long ago, ‘‘ It is not what the best men 
do, but what they are that constitutes 
the truest benefaction to their fellow 


” 


men.” At the risk of repeating what 
we may have uttered before in this 
place let us say that this gospel shows 
the value of life, and how the willing 
heart can gather infinite delight from 
countiess influences that exist in earth 
and air and sea. 

Our Phrenology, the 
taught in these pages and in the schools 
approved by this JOURNAL, offers no 
assurances to the melancholy pessimist 
but bids him to take comfort to his soul 


Phrenology 


and look above and behold the evidences 
of goodness. He that discourses of the 
perils and misfortunes that beset humau 
life, who dwells upon the prevalence of 
wrong, ignorance, and brutality, and 
sees no higher motive in human con- 
duct than some phase of selfishness, lives 
in a low sphere of thought, has no high 
purpose. He has not read the lesson of 
his being aright ; he has sold his noble 
birthright for a cheaper price even than 
a mess of pottage. 

Some one tells the story that seems to 
fit in here. He was walking in one 
of the streets of New York and saw two 
ragged boys sauntering along together. 
One of them had a bunch of half with- 
ered flowers, and now and then both 
stopped to admire and smell of them. 
‘*Look sharp, Billy,” he who held the 
flowers said, ‘‘p’raps you’ll find some- 
thin’ bimeby.” A little later the same 
good natured voice was heard with 
‘* Hullo Billy, ef somebody hain’t drop- 
ped a peach after takin’ only a bite out 
of ’t, and ’t’aint much dirty, neither. 
Here, Billy, you just have a bite of it 
fust.” Billy responded to the invitation 
to try the flavor of the discarded fruit, 
but was evidently rather modest about 
putting his teeth very deeply into it for 
his companion said, ‘‘ Pshaw, Billy, that 
aint the way; bite bigger. Mebbe we'll 
find another ’fore long.” 

So the apostle of this gospel of Phre- 
nology urges all to be courageous, ‘‘ bite, 
bigger,” and take larger morsels of the 
fruitage of truth; not to withdraw snail- 
like into the contracted shell of narrow 
views and sordid craving, exhibiting 
merely the breadth of a 


“ clown’s back 
Turned broadly to the glory of the stars,” 
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but casting aside the old clogs of habit 
and petty selfishness to demand a larger 
share in the world’s work and duty. 





ON THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 


© We have just thumbed the leaves of a 
little pamphlet in which are collected 
the opinions of sixty or seventy people, 
more or less known in American society, 
with regard to cremation. As this pam- 
phlet comes to us from a company that 
has set up a crematory for public use, it 
istto be expected that the! weight of 
opinion expressed therein would favor 
this method of disposing of the dead. 
The question, however, arose, how many 
of the number would positively demand 
of his family and friends to see that his 
body was reduced to ashes? We felt 
that the common repugnance to being 
reduced, soon after the heart had ceased 
to beat, to nothing but a little heap of 
dust, would at the last moment exercise 
its influence, and the men who had writ- 
ten so warmly concerning the great 
benefit to result to society from a gen- 
eral adoption of cremation, would after 
all resign their mortal remains to the 


“*funeral director” for interment in 
the much beshafted cemetery on the 


hillside. 

On scientific, philosophical, and sen- 
timental grounds we are not in favor of 
the old-fashioned burial system, and can 
not altogether respect the judgment of 
those who with a full understanding of 
those grounds will yet cling to the mis- 
chievous practice. We know that the 
crematory would solve the problem 
effectually of disposing of the dead, but 
it seems to us a departure much too 
great from the practice of ages to be 


made general, and that some other 
method must at least be introductory 
that will possess features of attraction in 
itself to the average mind. 

There is the mausoleum plan. It 
seems to us that it should win upon 
public attention when once understood, 
for it combines features of economy and 
zesthetics that are very commendable. 
Instead of the vast garden cemetery, 
situated at an inconvenient distance 
from town, and with its associations of 
weariness, grimness, exposure, and ex- 
pense, despite the sculptured elegance 
of monuments and the horticultural 
neatness of grounds, we are assured that. 
a structure of stone and iron of hand- 
some design could be erected in the 
midst of a city or town capable of ac- 
commodating from ten to forty thousand 
bodies, each being placed in a special 
compartment to be owned as cemetery 
lots are by individuals or families, and 
accessible like them. These compart- 
ments are to be ventilated by the fan- 
ning method, noxious gases and vapors 
arising from decomposition being car- 
ried by a pipe and shaft system to a 


central furnace in the sub-cellar and 


there consumed. As a result of this 
process the body becomes desiccated 
gradually in a manner absolutely inof- 
fensive to sight and smell ; the weight 
is reduced two-thirds or more, but the 
form and features are but little altered. 

By this method, or an improvement 
upon it that would be likely to be made 
were the mausoleum idea to ‘take,’ 
the identity of a body would be pre- 
served much longer than it is when 
under the sod, and there would be none 
of the hideous associations of decompo- 
sition, contamination of soil, atmos- 
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phere, or water, that necessarily |occur 
after the ordinary form of burial. 

No cemetery establishment appears to 
be secure from spoliation or destruction 
in the course of time ; especially,when 
its site is in or near a growing city is it 
liable to be invaded, and‘ its memorials 
broken up ; but the mausoleum, built’as 
a feature of architectural ornament, as 
well as a resting-place for the dead, may 
have the character of permanency. A 
true temple in which science, art, senti- 
ment, and religion are centered, it will 
have for the living an interest like the 
ancient temple of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and its safety and perpetuity be 
secured. 


-+> 





THE EXPOSITION OF 1892. 

A worD of comment is seasonable on 
this much agitated subject—especially 
as it is suggested by the attitude of many 
of the more prominent citizens of New 
York. When we consider the expend- 
iture and effort involved in a demonstra- 
tion on the colossal scale that would be 
desirable for the commemoration of 
America’s discovery, or rediscovery, by 


Columbus, it is but natural that there 


should be much uncertainty as to its out- 
come, and in a city where business is the 
all absorbing interest with its hundred 
competitive interests, the commercial 
factor would be the most prominent 
consideration. It issaid that other cities, 
notably Chicago and St. Louis, want the 
Exposition, and bid high in the millions 
for it, but certainly New York City can 
afford to put more dollars into the 
undertaking than these, and doubtless 
would ‘‘bid higher” than they, rather 
than let them have it. 


But certain considerations enter into 
this proposed celebration of a great his- 
torical event that seem to be much over- 
looked by those who discuss it. One is, 
the propriety of celebrating the discov- 
ery of America by Columbus in a city 
so far from the land that the Genoese 
navigator first sighted. San Salvador, 
or Cat Island, is one of the Bahamas, 
and lies close to the Tropic of Cancer. 
The discovery of North America belongs 
to the Venetian, Cabot, who coasted 
down from New Foundland in 1497. It 
would seem reasonable that the four 
hundredth anniversary of Columbus’s 
discovery should be claimed by the 
Spanish settlements of the Antilles, and 
its natural place would be the leading 
city of that region, Havana. 

If, however, such a designation as 
that is to be taken merely in the light 
of a pretext for setting 1892 as the time, 
and it is expected to have a National 
character, then should the Exposition 
not be placed at the Nation’s capital ? 
Would not a country of Europe look 
upon any national demonstration in- 


volving great expense and general pop- 


ular interests as naturally the property, 
so far as location is concerned, of the 
Nation’s capital ? 

So far as popular convenience is con- 
cerned, St. Louis, as a representative 
Western city, would be a proper place, 
but a national festival would be de- 
prived of many of its most valuable 
associations were it not celebrated at 
the center of national government, es- 
pecially if that center has in itself fea- 
tures of historical attraction that are not 
to be found any where else. 

We doubt not that if the affair be 
held in New York it will be a good 
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thing for the general population of the 
city and neighborhood, and personally 
we should not object to such holding, 
for our interests are identical with 
those of our fellow-townsmen,but in 
that event we should urge the point of 
consistency, and have it called New 
York’s Great Exposition. 





A WORD FOR OURSELVES. 

In another place a formal announce- 
ment is made regarding the program for 
next year. The experience of the past 
twelve months warrants the statement 
that the publishers have not made the 
mistake that some readers appeared to 
claim in reducing the subscription rate. 
The circulation of the magazine has 
been considerably extended, and with 
that extension has been obtained what 
was the prime motive of the reduction, 
an entrance into a fresh sphere of read- 
ers, where the influence of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL would be productive of benefit. 
The evidences of such influences have 
begun to appear already in a manner 
that is more than ordinarily gratifying 
and the prospect of fresh additions to the 
list of regular readers is excellent. 

Down in Brazil there has been a mem- 
orable event, an event that deserves a 
prominent niche in contemporaneous 
history. Wethink that the late Em- 
peror showed a very sound spirit in 
view of the change that had been 
wrought in popular sentiment ; and we 
congratulate the Brazilian people in 
the peaceful manner in which so great 
a governmental transformation was 
brought about. How their conduct 
contrasts with the history of political 
changes among the nations of Europe! 


The whole movement is promising, we 
think, and points to the rising of agreat 
South American republic that may con- 
sort with the United States in all public 
measures that contritute to strengthen 
and develop the industrial and commer- 
cial resources of both nations, and pro- 
mote also a mutual growth of substan- 
tial morality in their people. 

Some years ago when Dom Pedro was 
in New York, we met him in company 
with our late triend of humanity, Peter 
Cooper, and then the Emperor of Brazil 
did not impress us as possessing that aut- 
ocratic quality that is associated with the 
ruler of an empire who believes in the 
“strong government” that must rest 
upon a vast array of bayonets and 
cannon. Doubtlessehis liberal, kindly 
spirit has nourished much of the growth 
of ideas that now blossom into activity 
and necessitate his surrender of the 
sceptre. 

As for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
some reader may perceive an analogy 
here in the influence of its matter and 
purpose exerts in bringing about a mor- 
al transformation in the mental life of 
many who may at first scan its pages 
carelessly, but later are found reading 
them earnestly, and adopting their 
teachings and suggestions into habit and 
manner. The policy of this magazine 
is never changed. It will aim as 
heretofore, to help men and women to 
think rightly and to live rightly. With 
many examples to give of those who 
have derived great and lasting benefit 
from its pages and gratefully acknowl- 
edged the fact it expects to make 
many other like examples in the time 
to come—in 1890 and the years fol- 
lowing. 
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Atways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
tf they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





A Busryess Epvoation.—C. O.—We are 
inclined to think that now-a-days a young 
man, or young women, needs about as 
much education for business as for what is 
called a professional pursuit. In the cen- 
ters of business life you will find a large 
proportion of college-bred men among the 
merchants and clerks, and that proportion 
is constantly increasing. The point of a 
good education being important in the 
world of commerce may not appear so clear 
to the majority of those who commenced as 
boys to learn the art of store-keeping and 
‘‘grew up” in it, but to the man of broad 
view concerning the use and purpose of 
life, a liberal education is the best possible 
beginning. What we want in every com- 
munity are not close, narrow-eyed self- 
seekers, but men who can see beyond the 
small circle of their own personal interest, 
and take in the relations of society to those 
means that contribute to the upward devel- 
opment of human nature. The question of 
education to-day, as one properly says, “ is 
not one of dollars and cents, but of devel- 
oped manhood and increased capacity for 
using wisely the money that may be ac- 
quired.” 


As a man among his fellows of like pur- 
suits the educated man commands more 
respect than the uneducated, and is more 
likely therefore to rise. This fact is itself 
an argument strong enough, we think, to 
decide the parent who cares for the future 
of his boy. 


ErysipeLas.—M. F.—In the treatment of 
erysipelas or of any eruption of a severe 
and irritable character we should have re- 
gard to the condition of the patient’s stom- 
ach and bowels, and study to adapt the 
diet so as to furnish needed nutrition and not 
add to the blood disturbance. The disease 
itself shows that the blood is impure, and 
the first treatment should be given with a 
view to alleviate the fever and skin irrita- 
tion. The application of wet cloths, ene- 
mas, and baths are efficient in reducing the 
fever, while the feet should be kept warm, 
and the head cool. Sometimes a special ap- 
plication to the inflamed part affords prompt 
relief when the burning is severe, as for in- 
stance, an ointment of lanolin and ichthyol 
in equal parts, and following that with a 
light, wet compress. Hygienic treatment 
is best insuch cases, but requires adminis- 
tration by one who understands what he is 
about. 


Natura Exeroisr.—J. B-—Yes. A sys- 
tem of exercising the muscles that has no- 
thing of strain, jerk, and spasmodic change 
in it is best. So far as we have examined 
the method of Delsarte it seems to us in 
accordance with nature. No apparatus is 
necessary, and there is nothing introduced 
in the maneuvres that tends to over-fatigue 
or exhaust. The main purpose appears to 
be to bring into use every muscle, and to 
educate it to do its work easily and grace- 
fully. For those who are required to work 
in such a way that only afew of the muscles 
are exercised this system affords change and 
relief, and does not exhaust like the use of 
dumb-bells, weights, and apparatus de- 
signed to try one’s strength. 


Measvrinc Camp Brarms.—C. N.—We 
have no extended list of observations bear- 
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ing on the development of the child brain— 
from birth to maturity. The standard 
treatises give some general information on 
the subject, but no tables that would be of 
service in the special line our correspon- 
dent mentions. At the present day atten- 
tion is given by some, who have opportunity 
for observation in hospitals and houses for 
children, to the early development of the 
mental faculties, and some very interesting 
facts have been recorded. If these observ- 
ers would take into their consideration the 
cranium also, and compare its growth from 
month to month with the particular expres- 
sion of facultative activity, we should se- 
cure in time very valuable data bearing 
upon brain development. We should like 
to have the privilege of daily visitation at 
some home where children from birth to 
seven years are kept under the care of in- 
telligent and watchful nurses. We think 
that in the course of two or three years 
we should obtain a series of observations 
that would add much to psychology, and 
the science of functional localization. 


Bhat Chev Sav. ex) 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























Doings of Women Folk.—No. 2. 
Woman’s world fairly bristles with activity. 
All classes are on the alert, and each are in 
the field with their special organization, to 
do their-own peculiar work. The working 
women’s clubs number over 200,000 mem- 
bers in the city of New York. They are 
banded together for mutual protection 
against the aggressions of employers, and 
have secured some special legislation in 
their own interest. The Mutual Benefit As- 
sociations have become almost universal in 
all the large establishments, where hundreds, 
if not thousands, of women are employed. 
It is a simple agreement between them- 
selves whereby each employee pays an ini- 
tiation fee of one dollar, and after that 
thirty cents per month, and in case of sick- 
ness or inability to obtain work, receives an 
income of five dollars per week. 

This may, in truth, be called the Era of 


Organization on the part of employers and 
employees, with social, religious, political, 
commercial motives, all for mutual defense 
and mutual benefit, and all forming the 
“protoplasm” of the coming civilization. 
All of these organizations have to do in 
some way with the question of Poverty, 
and after all the main object is to keep the 
wolf from the door. A contest with the 
wolf in some sort of a way has seemingly 
been the dete noir of human enterprise 


Since the world began. The question arises, 


is it really the highest order of gladiatorial 
combat of which the human race is capable, 
or is it possible to enter the tournament of 
human ambitions for some higher grade of 
contest? Why not slay the wolf, and enter 
the arena of combat on the intellectual and 
moral plane, with no wolf gnawing at’the 
heartstrings, and consuming the vitality ? 
The particular enterprise which women 
have taken under their special management, 
and which outranks all the others in scope, 
and magnitude, is that of the School Ques- 
tion. The reading public is familiar with 
the details of their work in the City of Bos- 
ton one yearago. The aggressions of the 
parochial schools upon the domain of pub- 
lic instruction, and a demand that the pub- 
lic money should be divided pro rata in 
proportion to the attendance, attracted the 
attention of the Boston women, and being 
vested with the right of suffrage on school 
matters, in the Bay State, they rallied their 
force and changed the result of the election 
about ten thousand. The leaders of this 
movement in Boston have set up their head- 
quarters in New York this year, and ex- 
pect to have an active campaign here. 

Just to give these women an idea of the 
magnitude of their undertaking, we will 
inform them that it is not the ballot box 
with which they have to deal in this city, 
but an absolute despotism. They will not 
be called upon to change the majority vote, 
but the despotic sway of one man who has 
control in the department of schools, parks, 
churches, water, and aqueduct. Very few 
New Yorkers really understand this fact. 

When one considers that there are half a 
million of children to be educated in this 
metropolis, that there are a quarter of a 
million of fathers and mothers deeply con- 
cerned in the practical adjustment of this 
question, and that nearly $10,000,000 are 
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levied and collected each year for the sup- 
port of public schools, it becomes a ques- 
tion of some moment who shall have the 
entire control of a matter freighted with such 
immense responsibility. 

Since beginning this letter my attention 
has been called to the fact that a petition is 
being circulated in this city, obtaining as 
many signatures as possible, praying his 
honor, the Mayor, of the City of New York, 
to reappoint Miss Grace Dodge to the same 
position on the Board of Education she has 
so creditably filled for the last three years. 
Now, which were better, that the citizens 
of the City of New York should walk 
right up to the ballot box, and determine 
who should fill that position, or that they 
should beg, as a privilege, from the appoint- 
ing officer, what they should command as 
a right. 

Miss Dodge is a woman of considerable 
wealth. She is the daughter of the late 
Wm. E. Dodge, the merchant prince, and, 
with one brother, inherited his vast estate. 

Now, perhaps, Mrs. Margaret L. Shep- 
pard, of Boston School Reform fame, will 
begin to see that she has a large undertak- 
ing before her. It is one thing to correct 
an abuse when there is a free, untrammelled 
ballot, and quite a different thing to ac- 
complish the same work when it has got 
into the hands of a few arbitrary men. The 
fact that over $9,000,000 have already been 
disbursed to parochial schools is, of itself, 
an abuse, and shows for the most part, 
how public money is used for political ends. 

But we can not dwell longer on this sub- 
ject; we leave it with the simple sugges- 
tion, that women and men everywhere can 
scarcely give attention to a more practical 
question than that of taking the public 
schools out of the domain of politics, and 
placing them under the immediate direction 
of the people most concerned. 

0. A. BLODGETT. 





PERSONAL. 


Tat was an interesting occasion when a 
company of gentlemen, representing the 
American Association for the Study and 
Cure of Inebriety, met at Burlington, N.J., 
to celebrate over the banquet table the 
seventy-first birthday of Dr. Joseph Par- 


rish, the President of the Society. Among 
those present were Dr. Albert Day, of Bos- 
ton; Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hartford; Dr. 
L. D. Mason, of Brooklyn; Dr. W. G. Par- 
rish, and Mr. W. D. T. Traves, of Burling- 
ton. This society is a systematic move- 
ment in the lines of science for the correc- 
tion of the great evil of American society, 
and is doing an excellent work quietly and 
steadily through the instruction of the peo- 
ple with regard to the nature of inebriety, 
and the havoc wrought by their prevalent 
drinking habits. 


GrorGs W. Bunaay, Esgq., the well-known 
author, poet, and lecturer, is again in the 
Lyceum lecture field. He is an entertain- 
ing and instructive speaker, and knows, 
from much platform experience, what can 
and will interest his audiences. Mr. A. Fos- 
ter, of the Star Lyceum Bureau, New York, 
is his agent. 


Pror. L. N. Fowrsr and Miss Fowler are 
making a tour in Ireland, and, according to 
papers lately at hand, are warmly received 
wherever they appear on the platform. In 
Belfast their lectures were given to large 
audiences. 


WISDOM. 
“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 





Ir knowledge is power, patience is pow- 
erful.— Robert Hail. 


Tue feeling of distrust is always the last 
which a great mind acquires. 


Grrts we love for what they are, young 
men for what they promise to be.—Goethe. 

Smaxt faults are little thieves that open 
the door for big ones to enter. 


In the age of miracles, 

Men’s deeds were miracles. 

Who believes the impossible 

Can the impossible achieve. 
—Heine. 


Tue innocence which knows no risk and 
is taught no caution, is more vulnerable 
than guilt, and oftener assailed. 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Mr. Puertry.—But give me some hope. I 
am willing to wait. 

Miss Grey.—Well, wait nine days— 
you will have your eyes open by that time. 

First Dentist.—Are you meeting with 
any success? 

Szconp Dentist.—Oh, I am pulling right 
along. 

First Grrt.—‘‘Got any pickles in your 
pocket?” Second Girl—‘ Yes, and some 
gum.” First Girl—‘ That’s all right. I’ve 
got some cold beans and two slatepencils. 
Let’s lunch.” 

TracnEr.—‘‘ Johnnie, what part of speech 
is nose?” Johnnie: ‘‘’Tain’t enny.” ‘‘Ah, 
but it must be.” ‘‘ Mebbe yourn is because 
you talk through it, but the only part of 
speech I’ve got is my mouth.” 

JonEs’s Apprehensions.--Brown— ‘ Ten 
English paupers came over on the last 
steamer.” 

Jongs (rich and father of several daugh- 
ters)—‘‘ Great goodness! Not all dukes, I 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
detter ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
tnvite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
eupply any of those noticed. 





Inzpriety. Its Etiology, Pathology, Treat- 
ment, and Jurisprudence. By Norman 
Kerr, M. D., F. L. 8., Fellow Medical 
Society, London, etc. Second Edition. 
12mo, pp. 471. London, H. K. Lewis, 
Pub. 

This work, by the leading authority in 
England, on diseases of drunkenness is a 
notable one. It covers the field of the sub- 
ject so far as it has been observed at the 


present time and may be accepted as stand- 
ard. In the study of inebriety Dr. Kerr 
has been a pioneer, and he has sought to 
obtain from every phase of it, data for the 
formulation of a positive belief in the patho- 
logical sources of the disorder. His con- 
clusion that inebriety is a disease is epitom- 
ized in the neat definition of puge 35: ‘‘To 
avoid confusion, let me define inebriety as 
a constitutional disease of the nervous sys- 
tem, characterized by a very strong morbid 
impulse to, or crave for, intoxication.” 
This morbid influence or craving is not for 
the mere purpose of indulging appetite, 
‘but for the temporary relief of the inebri- 
ate nervine agony” that the unfortunate 
victim feels as a consequence of the alcho- 
holic habit. 

The author is fully alive to the objection 
that is made to the view of his class of spe- 
cialists that the inebriate is, by such an in- 
terpretation, made an irresponsible element 
in society. He claims that a physician 
would beas radical in his treatment of a case 
of disease by allowing it to run its course 
without effort «t relief and control, as to 
abandon the inebriate to his periodical de- 
bauch. The approach of an attack of in- 
ebriety, he holds, is usually shown by well- 
defined symptoms. A knowledge of the 
patient’s actual condition will suggest the 
adoption of such a regimen and mode of 
life as will promote physical, intellectual, 
and moral health, and decrease the morbid 
derangement while increasing the power of 
resistance and control. Physicians, he 
holds, should recognize it as a disease, and 
treat it according to all the rules of rational 
medicine, They should teach such meas- 
ures and define such habits as would tend 
to prevent the acquirement or transmission 
of the inebriate disposition. He agrees 
with American writers like Crothers and 
Wright, that if recognized as a disease and 
taken in time, inebriety, no matter what its 
predisposing or exciting causes, can be 
cured, while if treated simply from a moral 
standpoint the result is more than likely to 
end in habitual drunkenness, insanity, and 
death. 

For those who are desirous of a pretty 
thorough acquaintance with the causes and 
phenomena of chronic drunkenness the 
book is very useful, being filled with statis- 
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tics; the accounts given of many peculiar 
cases that have come under the author’s 
observation make it very interesting, even 
to the general reader. One part of the 
book gives a history of legislation regarding 
inebriety. This is valuable, especially as 
it includes what has been done in America 
in this relation. The first American Act 
with reference to an asylum for inebriates 
was passed by the Legislature of the State 
of New York in April, 1854, and three years 
later the charter of the first State Inebriate 
Asylum provided for ‘‘ the medical treat- 
ment and control of the inebriate.” Since 
that time, it must be said, that the work of 
caring for inebriates has been chiefly in 
private hands. 


CompteTe Musioat Anatysis. By A. J. 
Goodrich. Author of ‘‘Goodrich’s 
Piano Manual,” ‘The Language of 
Music,” etc. 8vo. pp, 352. The John 
Church Co. Publishers: Cincinnati, O. 


One of the most industrious of our coun- 
trymen in the field of music, as a teacher, 
writer, etc., is Prof. Goodrich, and it should 
be recognized that he has made a name for 
himself by diligent personal effort, and by 
means undiluted by anything of an imported 
nature. An American, he has sought to 
give a quality of originality and freshness 
to the art of music that should stamp it 
with characteristics peculiarly American. 
As an original observer he has made cer- 
tain studies that no other musical author 
has crystallized or formulated in types, and 
if the musicians of America fail to recog- 
nize the genius and spirit of the truly home- 
made artist Prof. Goodrich is, there must 
be some strange blindness affecting their 
musical perception. 

In ‘‘Language of Music” and ‘‘ The Art 
of Song,” volumes that have appeared in 
the years past, we have the work of a man 
who sees much beyond the common range 
of the practical musician, and who feels 
that there is a science of expression that 
may be formulated by definite principles, 
so that the composition of music shall rest 
upon a solid foundation, and not be a mat- 
ter of individual opinon or of scholastic 
prejudice and caprice. In the present cate- 
fully prepared work, the author puts into 
practical array, by a series of illustrative 


examples, the principles that relate to the 
analysis of musical composition, and con- 
sequently to the understanding and proper 
appreciation of what is excellent in tone 
and harmony. His object is to aid teach- 
ers and students of music, in their examina- 
tion of the better class of composition, to 
know the why and how of this piece or 
that; in short, to analyze a musical work as 
one would analyze a piece of fine prose 
writing. The work is divided into eleven 
parts, each part containing four or more 
chapters, and a compendium that recites 
the authors from whom he has drawn the 
examples that thickly strew the text. Com- 
mencing with the simple forms of compo- 
sition, with natural intervals, he goes on 
step by step until the higher and iutricate 
chromatics of the rondo, the sonata, the 
symphony, the overture, etc. are considered 
in detail. 

We congratulate the author on the pro- 
duction of an eminently useful text book, 
and one for which there is much need, and 
can scarcely doubt that the musical public 
of America, or at least, that part of the 
musical public that gives serious attention 
to the acquirement of a healthful musical- 
taste, will heartily welcome it. 

Lire. Paysioat anp Sprritvat. By John 
Punyan Campbell, M. D.,V.D. 12mo, 
cloth. Published by author at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The topics that the author discourses on 
are enumerated in his very elaborate title 
page, viz.: ‘* Modern spiritualism, the de- 
velopment of new human faculties and pow- 
ers, magnetism, how to cure diseases, pro- 
mote happiness, etc.” He tells remarkable 
stories of clairvoyance, the travels of the 
soul out of the body, trance phenomena, 
magnetic healing, thought reading, etc. ‘‘Of 
the wonderful performance of Jossakeed at 
Leech Lake,” which the author states was 
related at ‘‘alate meeting” of the N. Y. 
Anthropological Society we had never 
heard, although a regular attendant for 
many years at the meetings of that society. 
The phenomena, however, of this incident 
are by no means more wonderful than those 
of the average cabinet performance. The 
phenomena of spiritualism, as commonly 
given, he does not appear to consider valid, 
but claims that all that isdone by mediums 
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who can be trusted, is the effect of ‘‘ soul 
power,” and no supernatural interpositions 
are necessary. How this ‘‘ soul power” 
becomes effective is not made clear, at least 
we can not understand the “‘ explanation” 
of the book. 


Curtey Heap. By Elviston Wright. 12mo, 
pp. 262, cloth. Price $1. National Tem- 
perance Society, New York. 

A pleasantly written book, of an experi- 
ment made by a well-to-do young woman, 
who was independent enough to put into 
practice a scheme for doing some benevolent 
work among street boys. The scene is laid 
in Boston, and the manner of the telling 
has a certain Bostonese flavor. This young 
woman is led, by a sudden meeting with a 
little neglected boy, called by his rough 
companions, Curley Head, to organize a 
‘Thinking Club,” made up of newsboys, 
bootblacks, and street arabs, and her house 
was the meeting place at stated intervals. 
The result of their thinking and delibera- 
tions led them to mend their ways, making 
them more kind, helpful, and mannerly to 
others, and to declare themselves against 
tobacco, strong drink, lying, and swearing. 
Their allegiance to their young president, 
**Curley Head,” who proved a child of 
sweet disposition and a hopeless invalid by 
reason of being run over, is touchingly de- 
scribed. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

** PRINCIPLES AND Praotice.” A series of 
brief Essays. By H. Clay Trumbull, in 
six volumes, each complete in itself. Price 
$2.60. Published by John B. Wattles, of 
Philadeiphia. 

Every reader of the Sunday School Times 
must have been greatly interested in the ex- 
ceedingly practicul and well-written edi- 
torials appearing in that paper, and the de- 
mand for them, in a shape for preservation, 
has led to the publishing of them in this 
series of books, in which they are grouped 
together, not in the order in which they 
were published, but as tney are related to 
each other. The titles of these books are, 
1. ‘‘ Ourselves and Others;” 2. ‘‘ Aspira- 
tions and Influences;” 3. ‘‘Seeing and 
Being ;” 4. ‘‘Practical Paradoxes;” 5. 
‘* Character Shaping and Character Show- 
ing ;” 6. ‘‘ Duty Knowing and Duty Do- 
ing.” The writer manifests a very sharp 
knowledge of human nature. Read by 
every phrenological teacher and student 
these papers will be found of much value, 
being, in many cases, written from a genu- 


ine phrenological point of view. No parent 
can fail to be helped in the care and train- 
ing of children, and young people will be 
greatly stimulated in their efforts at true 
character building by their perusal. Desir- 
ous to facilitate their circulation we will 
receive and fill any orders that may be sent 
us for them at the price given above, which 
is very moderate, considering the size and 
character of the volumes. 


First Report or THE Home Horet Asso- 
o1aTION. Founded by Miss M. A. Fisher. 


The early results of this effort of a phil- 
anthropic, earnest-hearted young women, 
are encou g- We are glad to know 
that her work finds some appreciative sup- 
port. Such a foundation, to meet a need 
arising out of our social conditions, was a 
nappy thought, and already there are grate- 
ful men and women who have experienced 
its beneficence. 


Hampron Acapemy. Howell B. Parker, 
Principal. 


The circular descriptive of this organiza- 
tion and curriculum of this school, which 
is situated in a town not far from Atlanta, 
Ga., shows that the South is not behind in 
educational progress. The principles of 
mental science are made fundamental in the 
system of study, and this fact is one con- 
spicuous reason for Mr. Parker’s great suc- 
cess. . 

Tue Westinenouss-Epison Case, or, Law- 


YER AND MAN os. Epison. 


Full text of Justice Bradley’s opinion 
with regard to claims for the production of 
an incandscent lamp by electricity. This 
opinion favors the Edison side, whereas the 
result of the previous controversy in the 
Patent Office, despite the powerful influence 
of the different companies operating under 
Edison patents, favored the priority of 
the Sawyer-Man patents, or their registra- 
tion. The showing of these contests is, 
that the use of electricity, in its different 
forms, has beén a gradual development. 


‘*Our Ssoonp CENTURY. 


Our enterprising neighbor, Mrs. C. F. 
Deihm, has made a very readable paper, 
and she is now issuing an addition with a 
series of sketches entitled ‘‘ Merchants of 
Our Second Century,” in connection with 
which she gives a classified commercial di- 
rectory of the best houses of the country 
and their New York representatives, thus 
helping to bring business men into pleasant 
and profitable relationship. Since Mrs. 
Deihm managed so successfully the ‘‘ Cen- 
tury Safe” enterprise in 1876, she has 
shown other original methods of bringing 
her work agresably before the public. Prob- 
ably no newspaper in the country is read 
with greater avidity by its regular subscrib- 
ers. ? 
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